THE BILDERBERG GROUP 


An Exclusive Report Prepared by 
LIBERTY LOBBY AND THE SPOTLIGHT 




I have the honour to invite you to the next Bilderberg 
Conference which will take place on the 15th, 16th and 
17th February 1957 at St. Simon’s Island, Georgia, in the 
United States of America. 

The object of this conference will be to study common and 
divergent elements in the policies of the Western World. 


the Netherlands 


R.S.V.P. : Dr. J. H. Retinger 

27, The Vale, LONDON S. W. 3 


Shown above is the actual invitation from Bilderberg founder, Prince Bernhard of the Netherlands, asking the 
recipient to participate in the 1957 Bilderberg Group conference at St. Simon’s Island off the coast of Georgia. 
(Inside this special report is the actual Bilderberg members-only report of that conference along with other 
revealing documents from other Bilderberg meetings during the last four decades.) 


THIS REPORT I NCORCORPORATES EXACT 
PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTIONS OF 
‘CONFIDENTIAL’ BILDERBERG DOCUMENTS 
TAKEN FROM THE PRIVATE FILES OF A 
LONG-TIME BILDERBERG MEMBER. 




WHAT’S A BILDERBERGER— AND WHY DOES IT MATTER WHAT THEY DO? 
A Brief Introduction to this Special Assembly of Actual Bilderberg Documents . . . 


The wide-ranging and heavy hand of Rockefeller family financial clout is evident behind the appointees named to high office by 
President Bill Clinton. However, Clinton is not the only president of recent memory whose appointees have moved in the Rockefeller 
family sphere of influence. Virtually every president in this century has had his share of Rockefeller- influenced appointees within 
powerful policy making positions. Many of these appointees have been affiliated with three distinct Rockefeller-created and 
Rockefeller-financed international policy power blocs which are often confused by their critics: the Council on Foreign Relations, the 
Trilateral Commission, and the Bilderberg Group, (Clinton is a member of all three.) A reason for the confusion about the groups is 
that, aside from the fact that each is controlled — fully or in part — by the Rockefeller empire, the three groups are very similar in 
content and have a largely overlapping membership, usually working in direct concert toward the same goals. The membership in each 
of these groups is always composed of members of the Rockefeller family, their paid employees and consultants, allied intemalional 
financiers and industrials, academics from the major universities and tax free foundations, high-ranking union leaders, key media 
personalities and controllers, and selected political figures. However, each of the three — the Council on Foreign Relations, the 
Trilateral Commission and the Bilderberg Group — is very different. Here is a brief summary of each of the groups in question: 

THE COUNCIL ON FOREIGN RELATIONS. Based in New York and comprised solely of U.S. citizens. Publishes the 
quarterly journal Foreign Affairs and conducts regular meetings and seminars. Key meetings are strictly confidential and off the 
record. Created in 1921 with Rockefeller funding and emerged as the American branch of the British Royal Institute on International 
Affairs (RIIA), succeeding an earlier, less organized entity already established in that role. The RI1A was the brainchild of English 
financier Cecil Rhodes (founder of the Rhodes scholarship) and devoted to the concept of reuniting the United States with the British 
Empire. David Rockefeller himself served as a longtime chairman of the CFR and remains its virtual master, 

THE TRILATERAL COMMISSION. Organized exclusively by David Rockefeller in 1973. Holds an official regular annual 
conclave closed to the independent press, but conducts seminars and other gatherings that are less exclusive. Membership is limited to 
elitists from the United States and Canada, Western Europe and Japan, several hundred in number. Issues periodic reports known as 
the 'Triangle Papers" and press releases and published a journal called Trialogue (now defunct). David Rockefeller has continuously 
served, since its inception, as "North American chairman" but is acknowledged as its primary mover, 

THE BILDERBERG GROUP. Takes it name from the hotel in Holland where the group met in 1954, during the earliest period 
of its inception. Meets regularly (presumably on a once-a-year basis) at various locations around the world, always in extreme secrecy, 
often at resorts controlled by either the Rockefeller or Rothschild families. The Rothschild family is the leading European force within 
the Bilderberg Group, sharing its power with the American-based Rockefeller empire. Has a revolving membership of several hundred 
participants composed of elites from the United Stales and Western Europe, primarily — almost exclusively — from the NATO 
countries. (Representatives from the former Soviet Union and East Bloc countries have attended recent gatherings, however.) 
Maintains an extremely low profile seldom, if ever, publishes reports or studies (for the public, at least) under its own official aegis. 
Bilderberg participants denied the group's very existence for decades until forced into the open by the glare of media publicity, 
generated largely by LIBERTY LOBBY’S weekly newspaper. The SPOTLIGHT, and its newsletter- format predecessors, "Liberty 
Letter" and "Liberty Lowdown" (the latter now defunct). Only mentioned in passing — if at all — in the major media. 

The Bilderberg Group, among the three, is by far the most powerful and influential . It might be said that when a politician or 
media personality or some other influential figure is invited to a Bilderberg conclave that he or she has truly “made it.” The documents 
that appear within the pages of this special report are actual, exact photoreproductions of a variety of private and highly confidential 
“members only” Bilderberg files (including the personal files of a long-time high-level Bilderberg member). The documents appear 
exactly as they came into the possession of LIBERTY LOBBY and The SPOTLIGHT. Any handwriting or other alterations that 
appear on the pages are from the original document(s). Absolutely nothing has been altered. 

These are only a handful of perhaps several thousand photoreproductions of original Bilderberg materials that are now in the 
possession of LIBERTY LOBBY — much to the dismay of the Bilderbergers. The documents reproduced here provide a unique insight 
into the backstage maneuvering and high-level intrigue of the Bilderberg Group members. Accompanying the documents are clearly 
noted annotations by LIBERTY LOBBY explaining the nature of the document and pointing out significant items relating to the 
document. The materials selected are designed to demonstrate to the reader several things: a) that the Bilderberg Group does indeed 
exist and meet annually and does so in an organized fashion; its gatherings are neither “informal” nor are they “casual” as the 
Bilderbergers would suggest to the public; b) that Bilderberg is attended by a veritable international elite whose impact on policy 
making in their home countries is indisputable and that the conferences do indeed have an impact on such policy making; c) that the 
group docs attempt to maintain a low profile and keep its deliberations under wraps; d) that major issues of world importance are 
discussed at these conferences and policies affecting those issues are indeed adopted through the aegis of the Bilderberg conferences. 

This report is, beyond a doubt, the most detailed assembly of in-house Bilderberg documents ever issued to the world public, 
illustrating clearly, that the course of world events is very much a part of the Bilderberg agenda, whether the participants admit it or 
not. LIBERTY LOBBY and The SPOTLIGHT remain committed to reporting continually on the activities of this shadowy elite power 
bloc as we have done in-depth for now some thirty years. But where is the rest of the media? 

On a shoestring budget, tong-time SPOTLIGHT correspondent Jim Tucker has followed the Bilderbergers around the world 
for over a decade himself \ As Tucker puts it: "If a group of the world's most popular TV personalities or football players met 
together for a secret meeting at an exclusive resort once a year, the worldwide media would be demanding to be admitted - But when 
the world’s richest bankers and industrialists and powerful politicians and heads of state get together for a secret meeting, the 
media looks the other way . Why? Which is more important to the world at large?" 

The SPOTLIGHT has led the way . Now it is up to the rest of the world media to take up the challenge and bring the truth 
about the Bilderberg Group's activities to the world public. If there's nothing “wrong” with what the Bilderberg is doing and the 
group has nothing to hide, then the media must DEMAND that the group open its conclaves to the media's inspection. 



BILDERBERG CONFERENCE 


MAY 29th-31st, 1954 


Sobatdyk B “ 


The following statement was released last night at 


During the last three days a group of seventy-five 



Europeans and Americans have been meeting at the Hotel 
Bilderberg at Oosterbeek. The individuals attending this 
meeting were invited by His Royal Highness in order, by 
means of a free and frank exchange of views , to improve 
mutual understanding between Europeans and Americans on 
problems of common concern. There were present members 


;? of different political parties , representatives of business 


and labor and academic life- While some of the members 
are inv active political life, all members were present only 
in their individual capacities, and no member spoke for any 
government or organisation. It was not the intention of 
the Conference to propose governmental action,.. but simply 
to determine the areas of agreement on these common problems , 
and to reach a better understanding as to the underlying 
reasons for differences in the. attitudes prevailing amongst 
the European and American people. The members of the Con- 
ference all came from countries sharing the same basic 
democratic faith, and a firm devotion to liberty and to the 
rights and dignity of individual citizens. 

During the course of the three-day Conference the 'mem- 
bers discussed the following subjects" 

A. The attitude toward Communism and the 
Soviet Union. . , 

B, The attitude toward dependent areas and 


extent* of agreement among the members was far greater than 
had been foreseen, and even where there was a divergence 
of attitude the reasons for differing views were fully and 
frankly discussed, and are now better understood* 

During the course of the discussion the following 
points were among those made on .the subjects under con- 
siderations 


. and. problems. 

D. The attitude toward European integration 



and the European Defence! Community. 

As a result of the discussion, it developed that the 







IT. .■ Att itude towar d' dependent 'areos’&Tid pop ple s 'overa esq 


1, The problem of ’dopendont omas was explored p a source 
of possible nrleimdorat ending between the United States and 
the European powers with responsibilities f or. ouch areas . 

S>* It wea agreed that 'the waif am of the depends at peoples 
themselves should be the orlm ary point of concern. ' It w&o 
roe ailed th el t the United Hattons Charter- seta forth the 
proper 'role of nations; ’holding re spoon ibility over less de- 
veloped areao of the world- It'io ti role of trust, In the 
nature of v snored mission, and has been so accepted by the 
nations. signing 'G-W- Charter, 


between the 'appeal of CoEEunlea and the existencQ- of had 
soclel conditions- . In certain regions of Tcatem Europe' 

It attracts .well-paid workers and in some cases in telle c- 
tusla. Wav r ertholeao > . the hoot way to counteract Comninlsn 
la for tho , fra e, countries J to. .do raaast rota; to. the 'world that 
an adequate otdfldard.ef living' con he neMrvnd for all 
people under conditions of freed cm, . ■? 

1 . Soviet Coaminism- is not, a- force of. .liberation, .progreso 
and social Justine , hut a covenant of reaction ■ and retro— 
greoaion, ..This foot nuat ha constantly, CCTbagiaed- 

8.' It took "Stalin, to teach the free nations of the "lest 
how much , they depend, boon one another*' : Military ob- 
aooratloo..h&'j’been aeon by all to he 'heeeee&tr? :;.it, baa been . 
' implemented "through the North Atlantic; Treaty. ' It was 
agreed, that, alailer. co-operation Iji the oconotic .and politi- 
cal, fields .would .greatly advance the prospects of world 
nonce X ' . . ‘ V •!••,■•- ■ 'Vv ! ' •' s/; : - , : 

9,. America florae tines charges ito allies' with slows cse 
?nd" undue deliberation" in masting the Conmuaiet throat, ■ 
European 'nations ecmetimaa feel that, the United .3tet'es : is 
•uiireae'ouably'ltipatiepf* ; ..The main difference between 'the 
European and-American attitude' toward the Uoramunlst threat 
is - a different sense of- timing. Both the Europeans &nd 
Aner icons unde retard that Co cruel on is not .like, the weather, 
against- which ' occas tonal , local' preoautiana.' ton .he taken* 

■ hut that it'bic dh uctiva" cnei?y. .reiiuirlng pbaitire ,. energetic 
and steady bppo oiti on b b'- : 

10 ► The opposition to-'Ccranaaism suat ha- ctrri&d cut through 
democratic muona". ttntrod tauat he kept ta a’ caihlurja T an 
"hatred" breeds more hatred and be cooe-s. in itself a d eg true- 
I tlva forte. Soviet ConrsiUntair. is a p u CU do -ro LLgiOU s it.-* 
perielicm'or a parverted secular religion* It must be 
l countered by a moral os veil as n mater lai force having 
superior ■ power to octna&od 'men's, minds and hearts. 


I, Thj?_ _ajtrtl bud p _ toward CoTUPrupisv Btt.^Jthe^ Soviet Union 

I* The peoples of the free nations - of .’Teat a ra Europe and 
the United, States are in full egreecont that the combination 
of Communist ideology and Soviet .military power is the para^*- 
nount throat to Individual freedom and ■free 1 institution n* 
faced with the throat of aggressive Coamunimn , the Teatem 
nr.tiDna arc In the oarae .boat, althourth.lt is a heat with 
several .decks ; '. if- the beat sinks " all’.. will, go down- together . 

" The" differences which still -oust between those nations on 
tbo.aubjpot of how to meet thlo, threat ore alsiijBt entirely 
'dlfferencoo .of method rather than of -.purpoae. 

2- . Critic lara, which is &u essential ingredient of a healthy 

*- ’’i dmrocTatlc occlety," Bust hlao be an'lngrcdient of a healthy 
d&soo ratio alliance. The democratic nature" of the alliance 

■ of the ffhst ia both its strength and its weakness- Since 
the To stern nations cannot" act tbrqugh.dMfapuIeiidn' or'regi- 
nentatio n , nroRress i"s gometinoo. delayed, , yet" the -feet that 
the Eastern alliance functions" through;* the "free- "eon sent af 
all" members endows itr with a moral shd’ spiritual unity* " 

3. ' The baolo puroc'ses of the free world were, described by 
different speakers, at the Conference qs freedom and' security, 

' freed. on through aeourity* and peace with- liberty. '.-■ The aim 
of the free nations is to deter aggmanlon end to defend the 
free oaop In 3.. -It ia .to protect' the ‘.whole world again ert a 
; w^i-iwhich ^ght das troy civiULasticc: Itfl ratreiiffth i.s'de-, 
allied, for defence and not for' offensive putTpeaes.' 1 ■ ■ 

- Good relation a between the free 'nations empt roat.on 
good r elat Iona end understanding between .the peoples of those 
nutibnaV not merely ci' agreements. between .govemraentn* 

Public mlaunderstandingn could encourage Soviet aggroaaion 
by creating a mislead tng impreaalon of weakness within the 
. alliance. 

' 5* ’■ The.Conmriinigt threat' preaentn" itself in d Iff aren't ways 

in varying eeun trice. To osat Amorleoas- It "appear a ao a 
foreign ccilBpl racy alien to ell national traditions muJ 
traitorous in nature. To many Europe e no CoaraanlciD, while 
"no leas dangerous,, nppearo sj an ugly perversion of certain 
left-wing novenento with long hletorieal backgrounds. It 
*&o agreed that; in certain nationa of Eurcot , -ary people 
vote Coimrjniot without cpnolderljig thcm.ael.vc a disloyal to 
tbetr country, but in protest against whnt they regard as 
wrongs and injuries. To ouch .couatrioa .the Ccmminlst raove- 
pont-i# cultivated by outolds leaderablp, but it has roots 
-"iVTn'hattve 1 soil. 

deprivation ore contrlbutione 'to. Conrauiica, 
— There is no’ 1 precise, correlation 


3* Certain cf tbs □erabers argued that no dependent ana 


with all po so lb lo .ape ed ^ A sllehtly dlfffet eh t - view- woo . . 

tbot the teat '-should -not he whether. ,tbo 'dependant 'area is 
potentially.' able to protect, 1 a flewrfouni GOVBr.eigityi..liut 
whether i t .haflr develop sd L ab indQtpidte.dB^.esJ'Dri'litoracy^;^;'.' ■' 
■ polltlcol understanding and a.'VlablG eeoaocy.E . Tt was ’^ i" ■ 
noted, i however,' that 'tho achrisvament of these conditions 
would generally -provide "tho best aesurence agmiuiat' a loss*: 

Of / Independence. / 

4. Undet'-deveiopod.. areas are none time's- "nop-'well supplied" ". 
with indigenous od mini stpa tors and 'technicians capable of 


Mention, was mad* of the long programs "of dove lopnent by' tbs' - 
colon tr.l powers ln-' r thc fields of education,: publio hEaXth, " 
nutrition,,' and ecoponlc., product Ion. . -.It ,was.; stated, .that 
perhans no 'colonifil aren- in tbe wo'rli haw - Hhcwn, .p'-net .profit 
-to. the power in oonoonai-O'S',. aa a teeulb^f eupy no Ivc- pio grume 
0 f dowlsp eat,' V,' 

$ . Cn . th e ■ p th er "hand , " .s : wry . at rorrg , wi nd ■ of- OaticrajlLte* is. : - 
blowing aero as 'tbo world and, uhder these’ circnEBtsneea ," if 
was argued, dcraaads f op., ihdep cadence; Day not oonfbtn to any 
degree with the ejctent.of preparation for. iiid op end a nee in ai^r 
given era a. Dependent' people 3, it- wan argued, show, a . wllldng- 

n&as to buy thelf fre'oddis; lovon ht ,a '.high', price, to .themaalves • 
in prea parity and brdsrlyr:. gcryerno en t; bdd -they wiXl: not ■ ■ 
generally willing to 'accept rcedineBa' for. self-govomraetit 
aa tho test of when nolf-govem-iorit .should begin. 

6, ■ The" act of ihdspehdonc* doea - rLOt'seoeflaarily rat Jc- the 
emergence of >. ' c onpot 8 nt. addition- to 'the 'society of free- 
nations*- .Then treutles'sre signed Bnd the ink is dry. it 
, wna stated, the uroccoa. of creating a atahlo ? nation. Is not 

at. an end - •" • r ' '•• •' 


7* It wac po in tod- out that dependent areas would lose nil 
chnnco to gaih’.froedos if the frme' n^tiono of the Toot should 
thoraselycn 'lost. their indepondenee. 


5'* ' There was 'general ngroeient on. tho objective that the 

dependent peopl 03 of the,. world Uust bo oonisted along the rood 
that loads to - aolflgurvernnie nt ;. There wo& a look af. cgrecaont 
only ao to tho tempo of thia cdvcmdnt. The American ooini of 
view tended to favor c .more' tcuid terapo on the theory thet '■' 


nnticneliat. feeling, pontr.incd toe long, nay esplodo into 
vi a Ion eo which cen. only benefit coicmunlom.' There was a dif- 


ference of 'View arMng'EUronedn sookeemOP; on tho quoatlon or 
tbmjjo, though full.agreeraoot' on nc ee ptr.no C bf the ultinite 
objcotivo bf ss If “govflrnraen t* 


9 . It w&s genera Uy . o'gr a ad -that .rai LLtexy . - notion ■ done cannot' 
bo effective -in.. a dch .areas ,aa IndQ-Chihci*. It. 'must bo secop-'- 

pafjierl by pollticGi action ns well. -It wpg' pointed out -that a 
military success for Tcstcm forces In Indo-Ohinu, if not 
accompanied , by a satisfactory political progren, eight loot 
hundreds of .mllliono- of people of Asia and Africa- tc the ’T-^gtar 
cause of freedom* ■ ..1 . v . ".' r ’■ 


10* The differencea' between Anspica and Duroue with renoect to 
the problem of ovoracas .terrltariea otnarged'frera the diaeussion 
as .minor 'by cemperla'on with tho. aroaa of-; ogt^'emCEnt. The 

obvltiUB i.rabjectlve to bo sou'ght is 'an ‘agreed -policy of. the teat 
ta work toward colonial dc If- eo varan eat an rnnidlv r 


.' colonial sc If - govc ran on t as r acidly cni oafely 
Such f- ablution servos' the Intarenta of tha 


as, ia.,poDslhle. ' : Such p. ablution servos' t.hb intoreata of the 
at end. of. the debendont peoples* It thwarta , tbo A’rperinllo- 
tlc .intcresta of iloraounisri.- ■ ' 


III". ^EacB.0m L lq; Policle b and Prob.leca 


1. It was generally ogrned that e canonic factore wore r.o 
longer -.such a.acrloua cauaeof friction, between the United 


States end JiU rope nn-- they, were a - few year a ago. The chi of 
-.reason • for- thia waa the -improvement In tho dollar situation 


which on the surface wna very substantial. The dininution 
in purely eedpomic aid which had accompanied it was paycholo 







•4- . ' Europe&n ’unity -in, -abtir -fori . ba a- IbOflWh fc U;opt*b' dreim / rliut tbe 
. conference vss.- agreed ttrt it is a&i e neceaaity of par tluej .- Only 
j • thus ,ean the free ni ttdnfl ’of • Ei*. rope nch ieve . b momX acid material .,’ 
attTnt^^capt'ble' &f Metida 

t. The Ameri ta'b pritwe. r a Jo f - tiw- COflf dreOCs ' 'expressed full • Bupport ' f or' 

the -ides of European utMl lea ties,. They mad* it ' cbtiiriy '-clear , hewerer, 

• that American oplaloo ia not doctrinaire 'aa, ip f tbe'-ro'njL unification 

• Btauld tali t- . . • clearly .problem’ which. EiropcAfm ' 

i.riil aolye in ; a-cciarian.ee ^yith' tlitr c^'^a^ltiitieiii> is o± .'tradltltina . 

5 1 ’pJODt' diacuHricm of : tbe form ’for iia. of feet Ive , -unity.- ] E.T)..t:.- ia/ 

:,-* .‘fqnsT.af- covoperiticb fltid'plf^^^yiEimjpifl'B'.nfltiopa^.’ • • 

and *tre<tfy, ratified ^teatlai' ith^rsC:-: /Oofr iieabor 

prqpopccT that JS.fcLc; and all- of ita members right became at, Integral ./ 
jiirt hCJRIO/i ubict nUfrody exists . Thia ease ■proposal would.’- . . ' " 
contemplate the f ormttoX w,itbld PiVTCof- a : . central ore*b or dc-plolira t 
'- eatable : of action 'In' the political- sin! }*jit>nbttidr as veil as the' cUltarr J 

'v.yr-iiaidl-^^V/tS : •55 i S; 1 . >/..-• #.•? ■••''■pw. ■;. '•*;: 

America's Interest lq ‘Eutfcpcsa unification vne proo^nted- *a a. result of 
■ .the i-fi^at^ense- of ^urgency thait'.Hifwaca ' America c, opinion apd-.tfl- shoved. 
..-byiwny iWoposte; ,lM.& dcBlra : .'f*r:; eariy >«1 £ff active-' arilon doe a 'not . 
.rennet' any lack 'o£:.*pprccia;ticA 'of the psny dlff led ties' faced by 
-the &jrop*a[i 'ritions Id aaefclbff to find a ! successful t onrnila. It v«&- ‘ 

, ••. suggested that Ajacrita.^a int'orea t In the Batter .woold be 1 be tte r 
. . • • .. ..Utri^dtood ahd • rdapectiid, by{iuln&pM'oa.-''lf f.l M\rtcntcd ao r tO . 

cx teat 'an- ’net *fi; seif- Interest/ ; Ir-valYlng Alter icA^i,' 0>ra welfare , 

- alicf • hVcdD cB tu rt’ ■ ipej yi tshiy . CC f >c t , 'ifrrii'ttt e estiva , for .F^bL'ic' actions- 
. '. r hefiiitBvttad as^ t«reljr- ut aedf lab'. . ; \ 

■ 5^' It yas; Btat'ed -^j^t\Euira^e dM;s 'aat' vi&h r td :produte * wit^g 'pit' 1 in' 

, . : ' thjc? ’Amerlcat ,'senfiC •■ it us tcVjjq lifted ’oat ' In' refipnoac . that, iedeiution of 
' - this Arsfcrlcsn>tAtea.haB;o^ ,T .requittdin : 'an iiuipid canfemity nt ' 
C&ltUre and' character. ; It vse further noted that the redertstion' ' 

, . ';o£. the 3wioa. : cant.anH proyldea a fcood ^cneliple on s onnli scale /' of 
1 uniting area a with dtTferlrp Lonpuepea,, rtliglopi'i ' and custoia for a • 

• grtstoic .^^reriKth '.with no.' Be crlf ite of Individ te Lina . : • •:.'••’•• 


^ T 'Xt WHb noted that COBmmiat leadership hBS • developed s'fefr of 
snd rcapect for f the idqc or' unity in Western .'Europe; Tha Co^isiat 
idcnlojr Jron Kara ihinUEh Lenin and Stalin, hi 2 taufiht thst the 

, deaoc retie nationa or the lest most collapi'e. through lntamal 

.St roan pc ; nnd through quanta atang thdtielveg , If effective unity , 
le^ fichlevad^ thih'baale priociplc d f • CoaainiBiD will be. destroyed, • 

W&b Bervqd; thit tha pre'icn’t' 'ia' e^niciit' of -Mstoric^Eurnpctiii ; 

.: • %l,^I^rt,ynity : ’ A TO&cfitun ■ tu IT .dovoloped whS.th’ BtBiad .rtbt- bc pt'niiittcd 
; .. to alncken. The roault Of al4ekenine l hight. be a ro c'rudtsccnca of 
natlortckl rivalTlca which wnttld ffrCFVcly.wci'k'cn the dpooir^tic rowes 
. -..and might lofd'to Soviet domination and the -tie btractien of frccdst,- 


7 . It #fln recbgniBe'd that, this conflict sprang . largfily froa 
the diiferencaB -in 'the faotionEil reaetion B eo the Eoraen. war 
in JimorlCEi end Europe - ti inferences -which It wna thought hdd 
recentlr flimimshedV It wati. hcced .that, the r,Ggotinti-Qnu 3.1 
present taking .jjlsce on thE J llst pf .csntrol-lod oxpor.ta .vipuldl do 
oueh to cliniini?.te'thqa. 

- It. was the .gonarnl cnihlocii 

(1) Thpt'tcrtain-, eroortc of c dtrptecic. dhar&ctcr to -tte 
Cotrauniat hloc:wnuld‘.haVe. tb'continuG to .bt regulated 
in acc’df dance with 'aEtrectpcntfi 'nEdcJ between the-free 

ndtiohp,. ao that- there would he 71c .diviaiona amooc: 

■ f roo ’hptlione ; ;> ' ■'['v'.;'/-,''"--;’. ■•' /'■' , ./' 

( 2 ) That; it, w'aa . unde e i rehl e : for r the . ' d enic cruti d ■ c oiint ri ea 
tq. bed on® too dependent ,oh the'Com-piirjia.t .bloc for' 
either nunpldeg or asirketn v : i ^ 

(3} T^at‘'g'ubJoct ' to. theee ^id^S-LptihC±ple'p T there was 
no objoct’ioii to Axpandin®,' trade .witp tb& Cora'Tunist 
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.'-'.' ' pr op tghnda- sdvan fage' on joyed by the' Cocounistj during- 
the inHt.'fav yeara' froo'. the. dispute' .between Anerica 
and.. Europe 'otrfir East-Went - trade. 


2, In 1^?57 Amerieen Import 0 and axpenditurus nbro^d exceeded exocrts 
in total by bom ? billion dell nit . Thi s permitted en ioCTcOSA In 

■ the golS U4 daliflLT ' r* serves of the rest of. the wrld - je specially ; . 
Europe, ftjt within. Europo the' increase fuui- hceh'.,y«7 .unCjrgnly • ; 
digttibuted„ - t^rsover- tte' flow cf dollars ItaelT hiu bean juqtaicied - 

, only by abeomal American goveTarocnt mpoidlture'.— '-dflfeDce.iaid,- 
crfaborc putehnses,. tnllitiiiy expenditure -snd'atoekpllijng'™' of soae 

ijr binicn 43il'arB.-'. ,Aii3siviy wto tberer^ro Hsipfe&ioa'leat.;'.*hcji' 
this shnoriuil expeisditure tmt cut down the - dollar gap would .reopen. 

It van recognised that rising levels Of trade and tnvc Stccnt remaduad 
oaflential-. ingrodiont? in that "partnsrship lor growth'" > between 

Aoerlcs eiu) Eumpa idilch-La BBaential* ■ ■ l ’ '■ ’ '' 

: 3. -Tho RAndull. Coradasiop Report is evidence of the Attitude of , 
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in Eunsp# endrice 'yarBB";'oft. tbo Bubject. 





TH E WHITE HOUSE 

WASHI NGTON 


March 11, 1955. 


MEMORANDUM FOR 


GABRIEL HAUGE 


I understand that next week Prince Bernhard 
is having a meeting at Barbizon, continuing 
his exploration looking toward improving 
European and American relations. 

If personally you can fit such a trip into 
your schedule, I suggest you find the money 
and go to France. 



D\- 

D, D* E, 


* • 




On official White House stationery, President Dwight D. Eisenhower wrote a memorandum (shown 
above) to his then-administrative assistant, Gabriel Hauge, making reference to the upcoming Bilderberg 
Conference in Barbizon, France. (Note that he does not use the term “Bilderberg,” however, inasmuch as the 
annual conference had not yet adopted the name.) The president suggests that Hauge “find the money and go 
to France ” Then, in his own handwriting, the president amended the memo and next to the reference to 
money he added “(govt)” — that is, “government.” In other words, he was suggesting that Hauge come up 
with taxpayers’ money to finance his trip to the Bilderberg meeting. This alone suggests that despite 
Bilderberg claims to the contrary, American taxpayers’ dollars — not to mention the tax dollars of other 
nations — are used to promote the Bilderberg agenda. On the two pages which follow the memorandum shown 
above are exact photoreproductions of Hauge’s report to the president of the events of the Bilderberg 
conference in France. Note that Hauge concludes his memorandum with a number of intriguing direct 
quotations from statements made by Bilderberg attendees, although he is careful not to reveal the names of 
those who made the remarks quoted — this in keeping with what we shall see is official Bilderberg policy. And 
bear in mind, of course, that Hauge was undertaking this venture at the expense of the American taxpayers 
who were not privy to the events taking place inside this international conclave of elitists. 



March Za, 1955 


MEMORANDUM FOR 


U. 5. was reported as a powerful propaganda factor 
for the Communists, It Is estimated that $200 million 
is aow being spent annually by the Communist party 
in Italy* The U, 5, was charged by an Italian delegate 
with certain responsibility for the fastening of Com- 
munism upon Italy because of our insistence immediately 
after the war that Communist ministers be included 
in the government. The U. S. High Commissioner at 
that time was reported by this delegate to have said 
he did not care whether Italy went Communist or not* 


I promised to set down for you some of the highlights of the 
Barb iron Conference on competitive coexistence between 
Communism and the Free World as it relates to the uncom- 
mitted peoples. 


Status reports on Communist strength in various countries 
Included these items: 


In HOLLAND there is a Communist trade union which 
1* regarded as a good thing and helpful In keeping the 
situation under surveillance. 


In SWEDEN there Is no correlation between poverty and 
the small Communist group there; rather the correlation 
is with certain fringe religious movements. There la 
some attempt by the Communists to infiltrate the unions 
in the Before factories. 


In PORTUGAL Communism Is reported as no problem 
for the following reasons* s£) the country has never 
any diplomatic relations with Russia a nd therefore Russia 
has had no embassy base from which to operate its 
propaganda; bj the trade unions are a controlled part 
of the state and hence Communists cannot easily operate 
in their leadership; c) the police are effective; d) the 
people are deeply religious. The way Communists are 
treated Is illustrated by the fact that when Russian ships 
come for cork, their crews are not permitted to land. 


In NORWAY Communist strength has weakened recently 
and is confined now pretty much to the northern provinces 
where conditions are generally poor and where there is a 
boundary with Russia, 


In BELGIUM Communist influcnco was described si weak 
and as existent principally among Italian and Yugoslav workers 
Imported into Belgium to do the least desirable kinds of 
work. 


In the UNITED KINGDOM Communism was reported as 
not a political issua p merely as a security issue. 


In ITALY the Communists were reported to have about 5 
million votes. This represents an increase since 194B 
when the Italian Communist party had to bear the burden 
of the fact that Tito and Yugoslavia were then good Commu- 
nists, Communist influence is strongest among the well-off 
workers in Turin and Milan and among the prosperous farmers 
in Tuscany, It does not seem to appeal to the poverty-stricken 
peasants in Calabria, for example, where monarchist sen- 
timent Is strong. The virtual stoppage of emigration to the 


During the course of the discussion these general points, and in some 
instances conclusions, emerged; 


There was discussion as to whether free world propaganda 
was hindered by the failure to have what one delegate called 
a ’’Democ Intern" as a counterpart to the Comintern, Dis- 
cussion on this point was inconclusive and turned finally 
to the possibUity of Invoking Article H of the NATO pact 
which provides for cooperation in non- military fields. 

In the opinion of a Dutch delegate, the growth of the united 
Europe movement was the factor which has produced from 
the Russians considerable initiative in sports and cultural 


exchange. By this program they hope to gain 
of Europeans. There was a consensus in the group 
that the sports and cultural exchanges should be fostered, 
provided that appearances by the Russians In Western 
countries are not under auspices they select but under 
auspices we select. 

~A Dutch delegate presented an analysis of the psycho- 
logical factor among the unde rdeve loped peoples of the 
Far East as being one basis for their disposition to 
listen to the Communists, He described a state of psy- 
chological revolt and rebellion against the fact that what 
they regard at their spiritual superiority is unavailing 
as against the material superiority of the West. They 
indulge this psychological feeling by resentment against 
their former political overlords of the West and against 
rich America that wants to do business with them on a 
basle which they regard as factual inequality. The delegate 
referred to this psychological situation as a "psychic trauma. 


placed on the diluting effect on economic progress 
originating in population increase. A Swedish expert 
stated that 40 years from now them win be one billion 
Chinese and TOO million Indians (U, 5. population then 
would be in the range of 275-300 million}. While there 
was a good deal of pessimism about the denting effect 
of population on. economic improvement in the Far East 
and hence upon expectations from economic aid programs, 
the conclusion strongly emerged that these uncommitted 
people must not make thsir choice between Communism 
and the free world in an economic environment of eco- 
nomic stagnation or decline. That, in itself, would 
constitute an adequate basis for whatever assistance 
could usefully bb given. This conclusion emerged despite 
a widespread feeling that tho cold war decision would 
probably be made before appreciable economic improve- 
ment In these areas could be brought about, 

A Dutch delegate asserted that there was need for the 
establishment of a sociological research center in con- 
nection with any economic nisi stance program for the 
Far East to seek better understanding of what these 
people retlly want and how they may be aided in getting 


It was interesting to observe in these discussions how 
various Europeans, who have their assorted gripes against 
the U. 5, , time after time cited our country and our economy 
as evidence of what the free way of life could produce in 
contract to the Communist, 


An English delegate asserted that Asians should not be 
asked Co commit themselves cither to the Communists or 
to us but merely helped to develop themselves. 


An Amorlcan delegate stressed the need for development 
in non- economic line a. For example, he said that one of 
the greatest threats in the Philippines today Is the fact 
that 103,000 college graduates are without Jobs. 


Great emphasis with respect to the Asian problem was 
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A Swedish delegate quoted Communlit propaganda 
in that country m raising the question, "Are you 
against the H-Bomb? If so, you should be with us," 

The Swede suggested that the reply to that attack la 
for leading cltiiena of the West constantly to refer 
to the proposal* we have made for atomic control and 
to President Eisenhowers atom a -for -peace plan. 

A Swedish delegate quoted the Communists as raising 
the question, “Is It easier to get Into the U, S. A. or 
the U. S. 5. R* ?" 

In replying to Communist charge* that the Weit i* 
responsible for the cold war, a Swedish delegate laid 
that their reply was to point to the reduction in arms 
hy the Allies after the war and the failure of Russia 
to do the same. He ha* found this effective. 

A French Socialist delegate stated that the principal 
propaganda claims In hi* country were that the Com- 
munist party removed das* barriers, produced greater 
equality, abolished privilege* and iought to replace the 
system of capitalism which cause* war* and unemploy- 
ment. 

The French replies have pointed out that Russia is not 
a Communist state but la operated on the basis of state 
capitalism* that one and a half million Russians exploit 
1<JQ million; that yeilng people cannot go to the universities 
in Russia unless they are approved by the Communist 
leaders; that free science, free art and free literature 
is impossible -- witness the rejection hy Stalin of Picasso 1 * 
portrait of him; some of the worst race discrimination 
in Europe Is in the satellite states; workers In unions 
should he free to fight the state, free to quit their Jobs 
If they wish. 


Striking quotations from the days' discuss ions Included these: 

" Communists play the role of innocents pursued by the 
evil state with foul means. " 

- Norwegian delegate 


11 Communist* assert 'a monopoly of hope, 


- Italian delegate 
"Most neutralists are really pro-Rue elan. " 

- French delegate 

11 There is evidence that Nehru ha* been somewhat 
shaken by report* of Soviet colonialism in their 
satellite countries. " 


- Belgian delegate 


"The F rench Assembly la to the left, but the French 
wallet is to the right, " 


- French delegate 


"The coincidence of Nationalism and Marxism is a vital 
fact of our day, 11 


- English delegate 


"The West should offer underdevloped countries ♦association' 
instead of 'assistance. 1,1 


- Belgian delegate 


"The struggle between the French Assembly and the French 
Government turns on the question of whether the former 
will give the latter enough authority to meet national as 
against local Issues. " 


- French delegate 
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" Technical assistance exports representing international 
bodies such ms the International Bank encounter less 
resistance from people in. the underdeveloped countries 
than do the same individuals coming as nationals from 
their own countries* 11 


" Nationalisation of industry in Europe so far has been 
'"■-merely a socialization of losses." 

t - German delegate 


- American delegate "Only the Intelligent can bear the burden of being grateful. rt 

- French delegate 

"1 believe industrialists should go as far socially as it is 
possible to go economically." 

- Italian delegate 


"The function of the state is to provide Liberty and opportunity 
to the ambitious and security to the unambitious. 11 

Gorman delegate Gabriel Hauge 


"The side that equips India with machines will win the 
cold war. 11 


- Belgian dele gut o 


"Neutralism 1* nationalism with an Inferiority complex," 

- English delegate 

"International law is nineteenth century British foreign policy*" 

- American delegate 


"Communists are neither to the right nor to the left, but 
to the East. " 


- French delegate 

"Nobody is worth over 12,000 per annum." 


- Nehru, as reported by an English delegate 




THE WHITE HOUSE 

WASHINGTON 


March 30, 1955, 


Dear Gabe: 

Many thanks for your highly informative 
and interesting report on the highlights 
of the recent Barbizon Conference, I hope 
you won ! t mind if I both plagarize and 
quote you. 

With warm regard. 


As ever, 

f 


The Honorable Gabriel Hauge, 
The White House, 

Washington, D. C. 



Shown above is President Dwight Eisenhower’s acknowledgment of his executive assistant’s report on the 
Bilderberg conference in France. Note, in particular, Eisenhower’s comment that hope you won’t mind if I 
both plagarize and quote you.” In other words, Eisenhower intended to incorporate Bilderberg thinking and 
philosophy into his own private and public addresses. Yet, to the best of anyone’s knowledge, although 
Eisenhower’s foreign policy ventures often reflected the internationalist “one world” outlook of the 
Bilderberg Group and the Council on Foreign Relations (of which his assistant, Hauge, later emerged as an 
officer) the president never once attributed any of his policies to the influence of the Bilderberg Group nor, so 
far as is known, did he ever mention the group in public by name. 
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BILDERBERG CONFERENCE 


Shown above and on the next two pages are exact photoreproductions of the official “notice to 
participants” attending the Bilderberg Group conference held on St. Simon's Island off the coast of Georgia 
on February 15-17, 1957. As befitting the highly-organized gathering that it is, Bilderberg officials provided 
detailed travel arrangements and other pertinent information to the invitees. By this time the group had 
officially adopted the name “Bilderberg” as its moniker. 


ST. SIMONS ISLAND 

(13. S. A.) 


NOTICE TO PARTICIPANTS 


15-17 February 1956 
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A i r and Rail Connections 

NEW- YORK CITY, WASHINGTON, 
D. C., AND BRUNSWICK, GEORGIA 
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pVOTI: : I'ltrfr are |l>r M'hrihilnt n? ol | I*t IWSft. SvKmI li le* nre 
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Air and Rail Connections 

BRUNSWICK, GEORGIA , NEW-YORK 
CITY, AND WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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t . . . / r . Jj 

Lrtive Allfintli vifi I jiuilrTir Air Lilies . i. .. 12 l 10 |Mii t 

Arrive Neii York Cil}' Airporl) ^ J HI p-rti. 
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I jMivr NnJimiln. (leurnfift vin IVmify! vnnia Rnil 


Rami . . . „ . , , , 7 ; 20 p.UUr 

Arrive INnv York City (I Vmijylvuniii Slnlmri) . . II : 4$ A.lit, 


lirititfiMii'b (irorfjin. In ^VashrwjJoii , !),(', - JijirJ , L 


Hut serviir 1 I mi n Flru to \n!iiui]|i 

l jnvr \n1iiinln v:n Pi L r,ni5:ivsilF|! R.'iil Rnml r , . 
Arrive Wnrliinolon, O.C-. . , ( T +r , r , . .. „ 
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Following the 1957 Bilderberg 
Group meeting on St. Simon’s Island, 
Bilderberg organizers issued this 
member -only summary report shown 
here and on the ten following pages 
(in exact photoreproductions of each 
of the individual pages). Note that 
the cover describes the report as 
being “strictly confidential" and “not 
for publication either in whole or in 
part," This was the first time that a 
Bilderberg conference was held in the 
United States of America. 
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WALDENSTROM, M., 

Ana naliga Ca n 0 C., 
Stockholm, Sweden 

WALLENBERG, MaJIOUI, 

Ecukilda Bank, 

Stockholm, Sweden 
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WEBB, Sta T, Cunw, 

New Zealand House, 
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Intu ranee Co., 
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NOTE THE NAMES of some of the 
attendees whose names appear on these 
just these particular pages: David 
Rockefeller; Dean Rusk of the Rockefeller 
Foundation and later U.S. Secretary of 
State; U.S. Senators John Sparkman and 
Alexander Wiley and U.S. Representative 
John Vorys. On other pages appear the 
names of other leading figures among the 
world elite who compose the Bilderberg. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The lift In BlMei'bcrg Conference met In the USA on St Simons tilMld, 
Ccorgiji, It was (he first us be held in America. Tin first four were held in the 
Ntllirrbnilv France, Germany, and DcnmiirL 

Seven ly persons attended from twelve different countries; whatever their 
status or function in public life they all look part in a purely personal capacity. 
I Jkp il I oilier litre Li ngs of I he I3i filer be rg G mu p I his Con ffIXHCC tel as i Is purpose 
the frank discussion of problems of common Concern to the rmricuwof llic Western 
Alliance. Ju members were all informed person! of authority -iml influence in 
tlicir rci|Mrclive conn trio. Since difficulties and differences arc bound to arise 
among any group of democratic peoples which klicvnintk right nfdisscuL, the 
Hi tiler berg Group aims at contributing towards a reconciliation of divergent 
views ami microtis by providing the opportunity of free discussion among leaders 
of opinion who share a common desire lo achieve a belter understanding of one 
another's motives and Intentions. 

For this reason, the subject! chosen Cbr discussion at llilderbrrg Conference* 
mainly concern cjucsikms on which the Water n Alliance may Isavt- difficulty In 
agreeing. Fruitful discussion requires an atmosphere of mutual trust, so that 
pariicipaiiis can e* press themselves in complete frank new. This lias been largely 
achieved a| nil' the Bilderberg Conference* because Llic meetings arc held in 
private, the press and public arc excluded and neither background pajiers nor 
speeches arc published. In the final printed ftpart, like the present one, opinions 
are summarized and speakers arc not quoted by itHnlr, 

The Conferences of the Bildcrbcrg Graujj do nut atm tu formulaic policy or 
even reach conclusion* — no resolution* arc submit ted fur discussion or voted 
upon. The purpose of the debate is to present a comprehensive review of the 
problems on the Agenda from which each participant is free tu draw his own con- 
clusions. 1| is Imped, 3 low ever, that as a result those who attend the meetings may 
be belter equipped Lo use their influence so that the Allan lie alliance may func- 
tion better. 

Tlw main items cm (he Agenda of the fifth HiLderberg Conference were as 
follow*: 

i. Review of event* since the font lit Bihkibrrg meet lug in May 195.6. 
Nationalism .and neutralism as disruptive fad or* inside the Western Alli- 
ance. 


3. The Middle East. 

4. The European policy of the alliance, with special reference Lo die problem* 
of Eastern Europe, German reunification and military strategy - 

Background papers were circulated before the meeting to provide information 
for the discussion or lo focus debate on particular Issues. Some of these paper* 
covered questions which time did not permit the fifth Bildcrbcrg Conference Co 
reach. Following normal custom, as each new subject was broached, the authors 
of the relevant papers Opened the discussion by commenting upon (hern. 

The Bildcrberg Conferences are held throughout in plenary session so that 
any member may participate in any ofthe discussions. Advantage is also derived 
from 1 tie opportunities for informal conversation outside the conference room 
among participants, who spend three days living together in 1 he same hotel away 
from 1 he distractions of the city. The fifth Bildcrberg Conference benefited con- 
siderably from the pleasant climate and agreeable surroundings of the King and 
Prince Hu Lei which was taken over exclusively for the meeting. 


I. REVIEW OF DEVELOPMENTS SINCE 
THE FOURTH CONFERENCE IN MAY 1956 

llic fust day was spent in reviewing world developments over die nine months 
which had ehped since the fourth Bildcrberg Conference in May 1956 at 
Fredensborg, Ecu murk. This period covered the Suez crisis and the revolution* 

In Poland and Hungary— events which pul 10 the test the aim*, methods, and 
assumptions of Western policy. Leaving ditcuuicn of possible future action In 
the Middle F.asi and Eastern Europe for the following day, the Conference began, 
a* usual, with an inquest on the immediate po*t. 

The Middle Esst crisis had gravely strained the Western Alliance and in parti- 
cular had created a breach between the United State* on one side of tllC Atlantic 
and Britain Mid France on the other. Various speaker* from both side* explained 
tlie policies of tlicir respective Government* and panics and the reasons which 
otidei lay those policies. Discussion of specific issue* and event* enabled the Con- 
ference to clear up misunderstanding! which had been based on inadequate or 
even false information — for example, the history of negotiations on Western 
aid for the Aswan Dam, the conduct of the great Power* during the Suez 
negotiations and the military conflict which followed them. Several speakers 
emphasized the surprising breakdown of communication and collapse of under- 
standing which had developed between the allies, 

The main purpose of the discussion, however, WM In analyse and evaluate the 
past as a bash for discuStiou of future policy. Though the debate did not aim 
directly ni setting the record* straight, by doing » it removed many misunder- 
standings on both sides of the Atlantic. At the same time It enabled the Con- 
ference in make some assessment of the damage done and of the effect r>n public 
opinion in nil the tountrid concerned. It emerged that, in Britain and the USA 
panieulnrly, public opinion was by no mean* uniform in its reaction. Profound 
divisions had developed inside Britain on the subject but most speakers were 
opt imislic abou t the chance* of a speedy healing of the breach. 

Several speaker* pointed out that the breakdown in diplomatic contact be- 
tween the Government* was paralleled by a general breakdown of public infor- 
mal inn. Many cases ive re quoted of distortion and falsification ofthe facts, indeed 
many participant* were alarmed to find how far this distortion had gone, and 
huw high il had penetrated into (be lop levels of public opinion. 
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Numerous speakers described the effect of the Suez crisis on Asian opinion. 
Several American participant* pointed out that the conduct of the United 
State* and Canadian Governments jo the United Nation* was determined to a 
considerable extent by their concern with reactions of Lite Bandoeng state*. One 
speaker who had recently visited India *aid lliat though Russia had lost prestige 
by her action in Hungary, which showed Asian* Lhat colonialism was possible ill 
Europe too, and was practised by the Soviet Union, this lesson was unfortunately 
Obscured by the effect of Western military intervention in Egypt. 

Th li inevitably provoked a disc union on colonialism, on which divergent 
American and European views have long created difficulties for (lie alliance. 
Though i( was felt that Europe 1 * record in the colonies Was now belter appre- 
ciated In America, and America* feelings on Colonialism better Undent Odd In 
Europe, the fact that the world's coloured peoples still tend to interpret Western 
policy in terms of colonialism made it necessary for [he Conference (O take the 
subject Up again. One speaker pointed Out that the very failure of Western soli- 
darity over Suez had produced strong favourable reactions among the Afro- 
Astan* who until recently had taken it for granted that the United State* auto- 
matically look the side of Britain and France in any dispute which affected them. 
Several speakers described their experience* in the United Nntiom and claimed 
that this assumption wo* no longer made since Suez, 

Throughout the debate all spea ken agreed (hat the VVcit had a vital interest 
m winning friends among ihc Bandoeng people*, who represented ihc Boating 
vote 1 FI ihc Cold War. Though most of these counirics might describe their posi- 
tion as neutral, this label covered a wide variety of policies among which the 
W«t should be careful to discriminate. Several speaker* frit that ihc West must 
keep as much as possible of the uncommitted world co-operating with ft, even 
at the expense or accepting I heir m Hilary neutrality; in the long run it must be 
po^lbic to find a basis of common interest on which the West could establish 
friendship with this increasingly important part ofthe world. 

This led uuc of the European participants to trace the important role or WL 
Much of the Arab world considers Israel a* an extension of Europe into the 
Middle East— A feeling which, however uu fortunate, inevitably results from the 
fact that Israel, like some stales in Africa, contained European Killer*, The 
surrounding peoples resetned Israel as Imposed on them by force, and feared 
ultimate subordination to her. This presented Use West with difficult problems. 
Vet in fact ihc interest of Europe and America fundamentally coincided, because 
the European settlements in the Middle East and in many parts of Africa were 
making it difficult for the Western democracies to achieve the right relationship 
with the newly independent countries of Africa .nd Alia. Our main interest was 
to make friend* with the Afro- Asian*. The speaker deplored attempts to establish 
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WITHIN THESE PAGES appear 
highly provocative comments by the 
Bilderberg attendees discussing, among 
other things, “the negative aspects of 
nationalism” and the role of the United 
Nations in world affairs* It is very clear 
that the Bilderberg Group has a 
particular affinity for the United Nations 
as a global body which it notes is, while 
not a “world government,” certainly a 
force for molding world opinion — and 
that is clearly what Bilderberg Group 
participants also seek to do* 


a contrast between (lie interests of Europe and of due United States by presenting 
America will] a choice between I be friends] tip of Europe and I he friendship of 
Afro-Asia, In Tael, Europe no (ess than America must seek friendship with the 
Afro- Asians because her primary interest was EO prevent the Spread of Com- 
mu nixm. 

What, (ben, should be the Western altitude towards I he emergen E nationalism 
of the African and As! a pi peoples? Though many Speakers emphasized the im- 
port n nee of working with and mjE against the tide of nationalism, one of Lite 
participant pointed out. that the concept of national sovereignty could be just* 
3* destructive for Africa and Asia in the future M it had been for Europe in the 
part. The concept of i mi ion a L independence should rvol be exalted uuCondilion- 
n 3 iy a*, he said, Americans tended to do—ill dangerous [imsi biHt tCI should be 
emphasized. 

Yet whatever I he negative aspects of nationalism as a world lorce, we must 
accept it as a fact of immense importance; one of the speakers Said that for back- 
ward cou ill fie* nationalism represented a short cut to the material standards of 
the white countries in the twentieth Century. Exasperated with the indolence 
of regimes or soda! systems which were rooted in the past, they saw a simple 
choice between Communism and nationalism as a rapid means of progress. Itwat 
possible for Its to assist them in reaching their goal and we could help them to 
avoid some of the pit Tails pit the way. One of (hr problems was to transform a 
negative chauvinism into a constructive patriotism. 

This led to a discussion of the iole of Lhc Untied Mali mis. An American speaker 
pointed out (hat she United Nations is not a world. Government, nor even a world 
I Parliament . It is simply a world meeting. With rare exceptions it derived its only 

1 »Wtr from its unique position as a forum iii which to mobilize world opinion. 
Kuhu’* so-called "peace offensive'* was deliberately calculated to exploit this 
aspect of the Untied Nations. Until the events of last autumn public Opinion in 
lilt free world was sharply divided OI> lilt significance of the Russian peace 
offensive. Though the West In general took n realistic view, the African and Asian 
3 peoples, after a decade of effective Soviet propaganda, tended to lake Russian 
professions at their fact value, and sec the Western powers os warmonger*. This 
contrast was evident in meetings of (lie United Nations, but (he situation had 
? been changed considerably, first by the demonstration of Russia's real character 

f during the revolt in I lung-ny, and second by President Eisenhower's declaration 

t that the United Stales could nciihcr ignore nor condone aggression regardless 

of its source. 

As n result it is becoming easier to achieve unity between the Asians and the 
Western world on i he crucial issue of Soviet aggression. The only power the United 
\ Na Lions possesses i* i ts (lower lo mobili zc world Opinion. Retell t even ES had been 
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of immense importance since for the first lime it bad become possible to mobilize 
world opinion quickly and dice lively against any aggression on the part of the i 

Soviet Union, Fie To re October, the clear-cut division between the West and the 
neutral* had made this impassible. But the intangible asset of moral farce could 
now be brought to bear on the Western side. In lhc long run I his may be of 
decisive importance* sj nee world opinion is otic of the few means of exer ting pres- 
sure on llie Soviet tenders. I 

This Wax erne of lhc reasons why the United Nations was so strongly Supported 
by the American people, who in a recent poll had indicated that only 7 per cent t 

of diem favoured America's withdrawal from the United Nations. There were 
obvious difficulties. The same speaker pointed uul dial the immaturity and in- f 1 

trvnsigcncc of the Afro-Aslan countries] many of which had dictatorial govern- 
inenti] presented obstacles to American victories in the United Nation* — there ' 

was no automatic Western majority. Another American speaker felt that though i 

hit country was right on the whole in considering the United Nations u an 
effective framework for solving the Suez Canal dispute anti preventing further 
aggression, and right in giving so much importance to world opinion, both in ■ 

i he short and long run, i t shot! Id have done more to convi nee Eu rope and bn lain 
tint this was practical politic*. 

This led to a discussion on the use of force as a means of settling international 
disputes. A European participant observed that the real difference between 1 

America and Europe on the Suez Canal problem concerned nut aims but I 

methods — and In particular the role of force. While America had consistently 
opposed lhc use of force unless absolutely inevitable, on the other side (here had 
been a certain predilection for it since both France and Israel were already com- 
mitted. to i he use offeree. Franc* was fighting in North Africa and Israel had 
constantly lo use force in defending her frontiers. The shack on Egypt wo* for 
them a natural extension of a conflict in which they were already engaged. 

America saw the problem in a quite different light. One of (lie speaker* re- 
marked ihal when President Elsenhower look hi* decision on the matter in 
October 19156 he was fundamentally concerned wjih two questions — whether 
aggression was obsolete as a mean* of settling a dispute in Otic 1 * favour and 
whether it was right and possible la reserve the use of fence to the application of 
a collective sanction within a particular group, whether it be NATO or the 
United Nations or any other group to which his country belonged. Though il is 
not easy to weigh the moral content of a policy, he believed that its morality must 
depend on the answer to these two questions. Commenting on this statement, one 
of lhc parties pants observed that the conditions of diplomacy have changed today 
since the development with American support of effective world opinion — Li was 
with this that Croat Britain nml France had finally complied. The fact that 


America W 31 prepared to act according to its basic philosophical principles im- 
mensely strengthened the COK for pbsrrving international law. It demonstrated 
in ihc cose of Suez that world opinion does not accept the use of force os an 
instrument of diplomacy. But would the precedent set over Suez continue lo 
prevail if the vital interests of other great powers were at stake ? Would the United 
Slates herself submit decisions on her own vital interests to the arbitrament uf 
world opinion ? If so, this would become o valid rule for all civilized powers and 
the use of Perec tn prelect vital national interests outside die framework of inter- 
national law would be confined to uncivilized powers. 

Though participant* welcomed such a development in world affairs a* a step 
forward, many speakers painted OUL its practical dangers and disadvantages. Tu 
take morality ns the only basis for policy involved serious difficulties. As one of 
the American participants stressed, it called fur great humility, and he Illustrated 
his point by quoting Lincoln's phrase "with firmness in the right"] which was 
qualified by the further phrase "as God gives us to see the right". a 

live assertion or moral principles in international life, though constituting 
definite progress, was fraught with dangers and diHicullicS of it* own. By assum- 
ing a moral position on an issue], a nation risked appearing self-righteous and 
assuming a "holier than thou" attitude which could be highly irritating tool ben. 
It led countries to adopt positions which were contrary to political interest and 
Cause divergencies between allies. Serious contradictions could follow an attempt 
to solve a delicate and complicated situation by applying sets of principles* since 
a conflict of principles could arise as easily as a conflict of interests. As one of the 
participants remarked, when principles a re mode the Oldy public basis for policy, 
it often turn* out that all panics can equally contrive to produce principles appro- 
priate to the defence! uf their particular interests. 

One of Lhc European Speaker* attracted consider able agreement when be said 
that the United States did not look at specific international problems In the light 
of concrete national interests, because in most parts of the world she had no im- 
mediate national interests to protect. There was no real parallel, for instance, to 
Europe 1 * vil a 1 11 ceet for Middle Eastern oil, except perhaps A incrica's diminishing 
reliance on foreign baits for her strategic air power. As a, result American* tend 
to look at international problems in terms of general principles and lake their 
Stand on abstract positions, whereat Europeans look at them in terms of Specific 
national interests and formulate their policy to meet their actual local needs'. 

This difference in national background helped to explain the disagreement on 
priorities which regularly flares up inside the Western alliance and which several 
speakers frit was exemplified during the Suez crisis. Since in recent year* the 
Western powers had been increasingly distracted from their area of common 
interest in Europe to national problems in Other region* where they did not auto- 
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malicalir recognize 4 common allied tntciCM, (he Ea*t-VVc*t conflict no bngir 
Mh,m " t itlch * ccmral importance for them. The Cotd War Wftl no! the only 
il] whidl P^'on* «™ld be JfiojfiJ, particularly since in many ta scs 
individual countries hart vital national intercut In prolttl in areas where Soviet 
penetration played only a minor role. 

For Ail reason, Ihc Waters* power* jhouhl ihink (Smell more seriously about 
W hat the, F common iiilercili really arc, exploiting ihrirxreMcrfi.u C r-de|Kpdenes 

tu the maximum. Where no immediate common interm could be round,, they 
should try at Irasl to minimize the conflicts be t Ween I heir respective policies An 
American speaker took up thixpomt by admitting that many of hi* cotm trymen 
wonkl feel happier about I heir relations wilt, Europe if they fold leave the 

fcurfl l™ M,m * r,c * *c primary responsibility for defending Uicir own 

national iftlenriii. The United State* would assume a leading rob in protecting 
recognised common in let cm of the Western world as a whole, but could not be 
espraed to accept responsibility with the same vigour and enthusiasm on qua- 
lioni which were somewhat beyond it, capacity and iu will and which it under. 
Stood Je« Clearly than those oftlJ allies which were directly concerned 

there wax general agreement, however, that |h C fundamental mtCfUM or all 
the Western countries were not divergent, and indeed W*re 0 ftt„ much closer to 
one another than appeared. Middle Eastern oil w M an example. Moreover, the 
United States was unshaken in it* determination to assume the responsibilities 
i n i iK'iSed by its power. 


One of the European pM&JjMnu pointed out that the cardinal feature of die 
post-war world w a( (hat, through the rise of the Soviet Union, of Communist 
(.huia, and or national movements in Other overseas territories, the great Eure- 
prau powers had found themselves dangerous] y over-coni mi tied. Whether they 
hkrd n or not, they could not hope to maintain the old imperial structure by 
which they secured their world interests, flut ir the Imperialist structure collapsed 
Without being replaced in time by another which could icturc the real needs of 
Europe and Asia and the United Staid, Communism was bound to win Our 
tnsk, ilicrcJbre, w,„ to work out SUtli a new international system together 
Amrrics no les* than Europe. 

Throughout the day's discussion, there was frequent mention of Eastern 
Lurt>|>e. bi nee these reference* were mainly related to an analysis qf Soviet policy 
m the area and of the possible Western react inn to it, they will I* reported in their 
appropriate place during the account of discussions on the European polity of 
the alliance which took place uu die Second and third days of the Conference. 


I 

I 

i 
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£ II. THE MIDDLE EAST 

| The second day of the Conference was spent in discussing problem* of the 

Middle East and of Western policy in the area. The opening speaker gave j 
comprehensive review of the present situation with particular emphasis on ill 
political aspect. Me pointed out that although Soviet interest in the Middle East 
might have increased recently because of setbacks elsewhere It wai nevertheless 
a roil I Lima! ion of a traditional trend in Russian policy. Development* over the 
K last two yean had alien'd the Russians new opportunities which they were quick 

g to seize. 

The countries of the Middle East had several problem* hi common, because 
iy they were economical Ey u nd cr - Jcveto ped I hey 1 1 ad no h calihy bails for defend ve 

a strength and Were vulnerable to various forms of subversion. Since most of I hem 

ft had only recently achieved Independence, nationalism was a predominant force, 
i The West, however, should not treat its recent experiences ns n reason for con. 

S sidcring nationalism as a fundamentally negative force. Nasser was not rep- 

I resent alive of Middle East nationalism a* a whole. In Turkey, for example, 

nationalism had proved constructive and successful in its impact. 

The problem of Israel coin plicated the scene and although iti solution would 
not remove other difficulties it would at least help to reduce them. 

Jit the pnst few yean Soviet economic aid had created new d ifficu It lei, Russian 
promise* were widely publicized and had an impact out of proportion to their 
tangible results. The West should not make the mistake of trying to outbid Soviet 
olfc t* ; such competition wa* politically damaging. Moreover, as a matter of 
sound policy the West should direct its economic aid first to its best friends, 
Second IO Iti lesser friends, and only third to those who Were neither. 

Russia was concent rating hrr Middle Eastern clfortl mainly on Afghanistan, 
Syria, and Egypt, The West would be well advised to aim at improving the sit na- 
tion around these countries so as to isolate the centra of infection in the hope that 
ultimately they in turn would co me under the influence of die healthy areas 
surrounding them. One such attempt at building a dam against the spread of 
Soviet influence was the creation of the Baghdad Pact ; it deserved to be supported 
and Strengthened. Ily operating parallel to this, the Eisenhower doctrine could 
play a useful role. 

It was difficult to understand why the Russian* had not previously exerted the 
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influence in the Middle East which their power and proximity might have 
seemed to offer them, But when they saw the opportunity provided by the Egyp- 
tian and Syrian demands for arm* they quickly took advantage of it by stepping 
in with mi lii ary aid and traditional forms of penetration, They thus succeeded 
in upselling the existing balance of power and starling a cycle of events of which 
we have not yet See ti the end. 

Another speaker pointed out that the Soviet Union attached such great Im- 
portance to the Middle East that it was prepared to sacrifice ad vantage* gained in 
Europe by in policy of relaxation If by so doing it could gain advantages in that 
region. Russia had centred Iter clToru on the so-called transit countries Syria npd 
Egypt. This offered the possibility of interrupting Western oil supplies and 
threatening the prosperity of Western Europe. It was dear that Moscow had 
found Israeli a valuable disruptive element in the Arab world and wanted to 
keep It ms. 

The Eisenhower doctrine strengthened the Western hand in Middle East 
negotiations. This was particularly important since the overall weakening of the 
Western position as the result of the Sues crisis, Several A«WI Ran speaker* com- 
mented on the Eisenhower doctrine and in particular insisted that the difficulties 
it had encountered in Congr&S had arisen over it* novel constitutional feature*— 
ill a diplomatic instrument it had received almost unanimous support in the 
Untied Slates, 

Arab nationalism came high among the problems complicating Western 
diplomacy in the region. One of the speaker* died the cflhm made by Egypt to 
extend its influence throughout the Muslim world and to Infill role propaganda 
and agent* IWt only in Other Middle Eastern countries and along the southern 
shore* of the Mediterranean but also deep into Africa. Moreover, live Middle East 
was a breeding-ground for dictators and for types of authoritarian regime with 
which, m one of the United Stales participant* observed, the American people 
were psychologically ill-equipped to dent. They found It difficult to understand 
or to accept them. Dictator* inevitably looked for issues on winch they could 
rocua the attention and feelings of their people, but Ll. might tome lime* be possible 
to substitute constructive aims for the negative issue* which they were alien led 
to adopt. In other words, chauvinism might be transformed into patriotism. The 
West must fmd some technique for handling authoritarian regimes, since the 
social changes resulting from rapid economic development often created favour- 
able condition* for the rise of dictatorship*. 

Several sjwnkrrx fell (hxt the West could strengthen in hand iti the Middle 
East by bringing the Asian countries into play, since their mtcrciti in the stability 
of I Lie area both a* a source of oil and M a communication* centre were compar- 
able with those of Europe, TTicy could help to moderate the force of Arab 
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nationalism and could help |Eic West to reach a solution of some oT the political 
problems. I n ill is respect it was suggested that We Could try to improve relation* 
between Israel and India a* well at some other Aslan euuntricx. 

There was a large coirscnsns of opinion at the Conference that the West must 
present a united front in the Middle Ease by co-ordinating iu policies. There was 
also a wide measure of agreement Concerning Lite way in which these countries 
should be approached. The West should show belter understanding of the human 
problem* involved in its relations with the Arab*. It should recognize that they 
were less interested in the social value* of the Western way of life than in Use 
material advantages it might offer, particularly in technical assistance and know- 
how. 

Several speakers urged that patience was essential in the present Suez crisis. 
Situation* like that which developed in Iran in tyv and was now being repeated 
in Egypt could not be dealt with in a hurry. A dictator who is impervious to 
external influences must be allowed to run through his cycle. For a period hi* 
personal pride and the demands of his position will rentier him insusceptible to 
advice or pressure. The point aL which lliix cycle begins to turn is very delicate 
and need* careful watching, since a dictator like Noser might well lake desperate 
measures. For example, there was the danger tlint if be found himself totally 
isolated from the rest of the Arab world — a real possibility in view of existing 
trend* — he might throw himself into the arm* of the Rustiau*. In the long run 
time was on our side,, since the Arab conn tries had a vital economic iutcicst in 
the sale and transport of I he! roil and their need Jbr trade and production. Several 
speaker* made construe live suggestion* which might help iu solving the Suez 
Canal dispute- For example, one participant cited [he Rhine and Danube 
Commissions OS a method of dealing with Interna banal waterways which might 
ultimately be applied to the Suez Canal, Several speakers recommended con- 
sideration of Western help in building the Aswan Dam, since the Egyptians 
tended to link this problem with that of the Canal, 

Many speakers suggested that rather than attempt a regional approach the 
West should adapt its policy differently la each particular country so dial due 
account could he taken of tile difference* between them, Jn view of tbc Middle 
Eastern mentality, it was a political mistake to make no distinction between 
countries which were prepared to commit I hcmsctve* to friendship and ca-opc ra- 
tion with the West and ihosc which preferred to be neutral or even lx*tilc Our 
diplomacy would be much more flexible and better adjusted to the complex 
real ides if it were designed tu meet the specific conditions In each of the countries 
separately. To support i hi* view several speakers inferred to the difference* of 
interest, history and tradition between l be various countries of the Middle East, 
They haled their support for a separatist approach mainly nn political grounds. 
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Oil i lit Ollier hand, an importon I body of opinion favoured; a regional approach 
—mainly ort economic grounds, Iirigiuidit could be tackled only on a regional 
Uaiii and it was ilic key lo economic development ill nearly ah the Middle 
Eastern coun ir in. The umc was true of transport and communications and of 
what little industrial tkvdoprncnl so Tar rxisted. It wm also argued that a separa- 
list approach would encourage Arab suspicions lh.it Western policy wo* bated 
tin lire imperialist mulm of "divide and rule". A regional approach wai less 
open to these suspicions. 

Many difficulties emerged from llte discussion of econom ic development in the 
area. Resides the physical obstacles to development and tix uneven distribution 
of natural resources, l here wjj a wide range of psychological and political tldli- 
fuhJei in oveifomc. The Wet I could olfer ns liable help in reducing the acute 
Shortage of technical and admin ul ra live knowledge. A further range of problems 
aicmc fiom the Social transformation through which must of these countries were 
1 round to pass, Moreover, as one of the speaken pointed out, since the majority 
of these countries had only recently achieved independence they were still liable 
to think in terms of their previous condition. For example, they tended 10 avoid 
serious consideration or their economic problems ns they Tell this was the respon- 
sibility of someone outside. 

The Sues crisis hail in die led severe damage on the economic prosperity of the 
region, as a whole, but once tlic oil began to Kuw Ugoil 1 1 he sit nation ilmu Id q me kly 
improve, particularly in the case of the oil-producing coon I riev According to the 
ben available estimates, the excision of oil sales in the yean ahead would bring 
greatly increasing revenues, in fact within the next ten year! the oil-producing 
cuUII tries of Iraq, Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, Qatar, and Bahrein should receive 15 
billion dollars in oil royalties; yet it was calculated that over this period they 
mould not be able to spend more than a third of ill is amount inside their nwn 
frontiers. This would leave a surplus nr about IQ billion dollars to dispose of- 

‘I bough this could greatly increase the insi ability of the region it could also 
be turned to good account if the surplus was used by the oil-producing countries 
to help in developing their poorer neighbours. The World Rank and the Arab 
league were at present Studying die possibility of an Arab development agency 
which might play an important part in this respect. A regional agency of ibis 
nature would be well placed to help in some of the development KbeitKS which 
involved more than one country, such ns the iitilixaiiou of I he Jordan waters, the 
resettlement of Palestine refugees, transact and communications. 

There teemed to be general agi cement that the economic development of (he 
Middle Cast could best be tackled on a regional basis and by a long-term ap- 
proach. For this reason economic considerations should play a major role during 
the elaboration nf a long-term policy. In the short run, however, the balance of 
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Opinion seemed to favour priority for pel ideal considerations:. It w»s argued lltit 
Arab leadrrs had repeatedly shown that (hey were prepared to pay a high 
economic price to achieve political cnili, and the excessive damage canted in tire 
blowing up of the Syrian pipelines and the blocking of [he Suez Canal demon- 
strated the small weight given to economic consideration* when the Arab lenders 
were taking poll deal decisions. 

1st spile of recent reverse* it was believed that there was still a sound basis for 
tltt development of common interests between the Middle East and Western 
countries, Each could offer what the other needed OH acceptable terms. In this 
rn|iec| the Western countries Were belter placed than Russia, which Could 
neither provide an equally good market IKK offer in liable supplies, particularly 
of consumer goods. Moreover, the political and ideological Implications of co- 
operation with Russia did not commend themselves to the ruling groups in the 
Arab world. 


III. THE EUROPEAN POLICY OF THE ALLIANCE, 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE PROBLEMS 
OF EASTERN EUROPE, GERMAN REUNIFICATION 
AND MILITARY STRATEGY 

ThrcugliQui the discussions there were frequent refer erven to developments 
inside the Soviet Union. One of the speakers saw recent development! inside 
the Communist system .11 railing conveniently under three main beads- First of 
all, political control nf the system bad shifted from the police to live Party level. 
After the death of Stalin and the subsequent downfall of Serin the Parly re- 
asserted its control over the security services. This bad considerable importance 
Tor tile functioning of the Communist empire outside the Soviet Union. For 
maniple, it made possible recent events io Poland. Ill the second place. Russia 
had resumed friendly relations with Jugoslavia qn Tito’s terms. In the third 
plaCr, Khrushchev had found i t necessary Lo make revelations concerning Stalin, 
whose repercussions proved to be very far- reaching. 

As a result of these three developments (he Soviet leaders were forced on lo the 
defensive on the home front. They were under heavy pressure from new demands 
for 1 Ml ion a I usd individual freedom. These demands covered a wide range of 
possible relaxations and there were signs that the Soviet leaders were prepared 
to consider the more moderate variants. Even in Hungary they hesitated at ( 3 rat 
to reject the demands outright, and ultimately acted with some reluctance when 
they fell lire situation was gelling out of hand. 

There was general agreement on the view of several speakers that Soviet 
tliFltiullkl arose from Structural defects in the regime and had l heir root* deep 
in the nature of the Communist system. The present system of die I a to 1 ship ijy 
committer already showed serious elements of instability. In many other betels 
a bn, thr leadership faced situ at inns which COO Ft! be met only by radical Structural 
change* in (he system at a whole. 

Some of 1 lie greatest difficulties were thought In lie in the economic field. One 
of the Speakers observed that the Soviet economy had lo provide simultaneously 
for induSli i.il expansion, higher living standards and armaments at home, and 
tlx development of China and ihc economic penetration of imdrr-dcVclo|lCtl 
comm irs abroad. ITiiswai bound <o impose great tl rains Oil the Soviet economy, 
k nssia's reserves were not as great as tlx statistics of industrial expansion seeuwd 


to Suggest. It was impassible to compare Soviet and Western economic progress, 
since Russian expansion [sink place almost exclusively in the basic industries — 
in whoK favour Soviet indices were Weigh ted— while the Welt aimed at all, 
round development in which Consumer industries and services played an Ini- 
port ant part, fry limiting expansion to the basic industries. I Fie Soviet leaders 
imposed a severe burden nu their people. Yet, though U seemed that pretent 
Soviet policy hail nearly reached its limits, any change in the balance of the 
Soviet economy would bring far-reaching consequences 11s oilier fields. For ex- 
ample, it would be very difficult in expanding secondary industries to maintain 
the sort of central control possible for the basic industries. In any case, it Was 
doubtful whether under the present system Russia's economic development 
cnuld ever catch up with that of the West. Hie one aspect of the race which could 
reasonably -cause apprehension was the high annual output of technicians and 
eng inerts from Soviet schools. On the Other hand educated people were more 
[lithe id 1 io deni with and this ought in time produce favourable repercussions 
hi the political field, 

Ihc baste weakness of I lie Communist economic system was its inability to 
evolve and adapt itself quickly to changing circumstances. It had abolished the 
market forces which performed this function in the capitalist system without yet 
finding anything to take i heir place. 

Many speakers felt, however, that in spite of economic difficulties Soviet 
j m I it Seal aims and methods had not changed. Moreover, until recently Soviet 
leaders see 1 netl as Sri f confident as ever. For example, they Lad even given notice 
of their interest in Latin America, 1 hough the Hungarian and Folisli revolutions 
bad reduced Soviet mllucncq in Fan ope, Russia's Lotal military power was still 
immense. Some speakers felt that domestic difficulties might increase the dangers 
of external advent n 10, since the Soviet leaders might wish lo use foreign event! 
OS an excuse for nr distraction from troubles at home. 

The Conference spent s some time examining events in Hungary and Poland as 
well as the situation hi Eastern Europe as a whole, h was emphasized that the 
satellite count r it! had lust much of their value to Russia, since tlkcir military 
force* eon hi no longer be considered a I a net addition to Soviet it length, and 
Russia hail hail to reduce her economic exploitation of Eastern Europe so as to 
prop up its tottering regimes. But even from the ideological and political view- 
jHiini, the satellites were a doubtful asset, since it had been dcmnrulrated that J 
none of the regimes in Eastern Europe would be able to survive without the 
direct support of the Red Army, The Communist parties alone were no longer 
adequate insiru men Es of government — or of Soviet policy, 

However, I he re was no sign that Moscow's attachment to its European con- 
quests had diminished. I tl altitude to wants German reunification Was unchanged 
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ami while it was prepared la tolerate the Gomulka regime in Poland there wm 
evidence dial k did so reluctantly. One of lit* speakers pointed out the implica- 
tion ofthe Tael that in hs declaration of 30 October 1956 the Soviet Government 
had given warning that it would go to war if die West intervened to liberate arty 
of the satellite Countries. 

for this reason the situation in Eastern Europe waj liigliiy dangerous- If 
further explosions Occulted they might well r«uU in a third world war. And it 
was 1 casern able Id assume that (here would be further upheavals til the future. 
If the Hungarian revolution was repented lit Eastern Germany, Western Europe 
and tbc United States might he involved whether they wished it or not. German 
reunification had therefore IhrCrintC more urgrnl than twr. 

German speaker? described the respective positions of their Govemnnent and 
Opposition and pointed out that there were large area* of agreement between 
them concerning the aims and condh ions ofa settlement, while their divergencies 
mainly concerned ihcmcLhod of approaching negotiations with the Soviet Union . 

The Conference had an extensive debate on the timing, methods, and objec- 
tives of Lilli mate negotiations with the Soviet Union for iIk reunification of 
Germany and the liberation of Eastern Europe. Severn] speakers put forward 
ideas and proposals which had in common a reciprocal withdrawal of foreign 
armed forces from both sides of the Iron Curtain and (he creation of a aonc 
between them which would be subjertlo various security controls. It was |>ossiblc 
to envisage a wide range of possibilities both in the geographical limits of sudt a 
zone And in the conditions governing its security, such as control and limitation 
of armaments and a system of international guarantees. The specific proposals 
put forward in discusdou went tendered OS examples of a possible soluLion rather 
than as the only feasible basis for negotiation, AH speakers agteed that many 
combinations could be envisaged and all would require exhaustive study before 
they cnuld be exploited. The fundamental principle governing all such solutions 
was that they should not substantially change (he existing military balance ill 
Europe or ofler substantially less stability than the existing conditions. 

Though the reunification uf Germany was assumed to imply free elections 
in the Soviet zone, some speakers felt that in the satellite countries the withdrawal 
(if the Red Army would in itsclfproducc an internal movement towards greater 
democracy. 

If the existing balanceof]»'vcrWfC to be maintained nml the new situation 
were to remain stable, there would have to be built-in physical guarantees 
against I hr violation of the neutrality of die intermediate zone whether by armed 
force, subversion, or even by the free cl mice of people* inside the area. The present 
NATO defence strategy would require revision. Some s|icakcrs suggested the 
possibility uf an international agreement like that uf the Locarno Treaty. 
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taking the initiative from the Russians in opposing the presence of foreign troops 
in Germany. 

Though Russia was unlikely to accept such a proposal m die immediate future, 
its supporters believed that there would be an advantage in laying II OU the table 
lor study and negotiation when the time was ripe. It should not become the 
object uf what ihe Russians call "demonstrative conferences" 1 , but should be 
handled through normal diplomatic channels in which the urttlMfy discretion 
could be preserved. 

Most uf due participant!, however, opposed the idea off 1 rating a neutralised 
zone in Europe. Their main argument was that the Russians had no immediate 
interest In accepting such a tel dement, since it would involve surrendering part 
of their empire. The Russian leader! would find it difficult (O lace the |H>I ideal 
consequences entailed by the free derision of countries which bad once been 
Communist to turn democratic. They might be prepared to consider a wiLli- 
dtawal if they could have the assurance that the Communist regimes they had 
installed would not be overthrown as a result. The possibil it y of intervention by 
ihc Hell Army from its positions on the borders of the neutralized zone might 
satisfy them ill this reipcct — but this would imply that the West did not have 
foolproof guarantees against a sudden Russian re-entry into the area. 

Several speakers considered that if Russia's acceptance of inch proposals was 
improbable, the West would lose more by opening negotiations than it could 
gain, Experience hal shown that It is difficult 111 multilateral negotiations with 
the Soviet Union so to oiga niie developments that the blame for any breakdown 
Is thrown unequivocally on the Russians. Moreover, the West would lose im- 
mediately simply by putting the proposals forward. The prospect of new negotia- 
tions would delay the strengthening of NATO and the establishment of the new 
German divisions. The negotiations might last for many months or even yean 
and it would be impossible to return to the position at which they started. Thus, 
if the negotiations finally failed the West would have lest much without gaining 
anything. 

Moreover any Western proposals would be rapidly met by Soviet counter- 
pro|KHia]s calculated, not to lead to A gi cement, but to create SCI much propaganda 
damage as possible for the West during the period of negotiations. It wax easy 
in envisage the content of such counter-proposals. 

One speaker ex pressed the fear that if a neutralized zone WAS created in Central 
Europe the defence efforts of NATO OH both North and South wings of the Euro- 
pean front would be undermined. 

As regards liming, it wAi pointed out that since tli£ SurX crisis had seriously 
strained the unity of the alliance hard work for a considerable period would be 
Inquired to heal rise breach. Use pre-COndition of Wei tern solidarity did not exist 
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In view of the risk* involved in proposing and negotiating such a settlement 
it was Strongly emphasized that it prcsup|jusrd a complete identity of view 
among the allies — alrove all Western Germany. Moreover, the West could alford 
to enter such negotiations only from a position of strength. This would mean 
the reinforcement of NATO and the inclusion in it of a West German army. Any 
plans or proposal* would require careful preparation both in content and in 
diploma tie handling. The critical importance of these pre-condition) was re* 
pcalcdly stressed. The main argument offered for proposing some Such military 
disengagement ill Central Europe was the dangerous instability of the present 
situation ; tbc division of Europe and of Germany might easily result in the Wcilh 
being dragged into a shooting war however much it might wish for peace. 
Events in East fieri ill, Poland, and Hungary had taught us how suddenly and 
un predictably such a crisis could develop, One of the speakers pointed out that 
siucc J lungary had demonstrated that the West was unwilling to assist in liberat- 
ing the satellites by force, the West had an obligation to adjust its diplomacy so 
as to achieve liberation by peaceful means. 

There was a prolonged discussion on die relevance of NATO') military posture 
to such negotiations. One sgsezker contended that Europe') security depended 
at present on the assurance that America's Strategic Air Command would inflict 
atomic retaliation on the Soviet Union in case of attack, NATO’s existing aiid 
prospective forces Were too small [O hold a major Soviet advance OH their own 
yet they were much larger than was needed to Serve as a trip-wire to release all-out 
atomic retaliation. It might be possible and desirable to change NA'llD’s present 
Strategic posture And to develop A military organization and doctrine width 
would Tree Europe from total dependence on the throat of massive atomic 
retaliation. Hut until or unless this was done the contradictions of our present 
policy were damaging and dangerous. JJetAusc the peoples of NATO did not 
believe ill the possibility of an effective shield against attack, they wero reluctant 
to make the sacrifices required to provide for the forward advance strategy 
which was official doctrine at present. Indeed, the simultaneous commitment by 
Official spokesmen to the mutually contradictory principle) of massive atomic 
retaliation, forward defence, and liberation, were sapping popular confidence m 
(he alliance. As the immediate danger of war Seemed tf> recede, public opinion 
could be persuaded to accept the need for increased defence effort only if it had 
been convinced tliat no less onerous solution Was practicable. If (he alliance did 
not develop a convincing collective approach towards negotiations with the 
Soviet Union, its members might be templed in icck unilateral settlement with 
her. Sup|w>rtcrt of the disengagement theory argued that the West would gain 
considerably even if Russia rejected such proposals. One of the speaker) felt in 
particular that the Weit was sacrificing great propaganda advatilagcS by not 
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at present. We must first of all restore our unity and increase Our strength. More- 
over, since Russia’s internal difficulties might be only at the beginning, it might 
be in our Interest not to rush in but to bide our time In the hope ofn more favour- 
able bargaining position later on. 

Another speaker mgued Lhat Russia's present weakness wai a cue for strength- 
ening the Western position still further. Some of the opponents of a European 
disengagement put forward alternative policies which (night be pursued. It was 
pointed Out, for example, tliat the decision to rc-ann Wole HI Germany Start cd 
a chain of events which included [he signature of the Austrian Treaty and the 
Soviet apology to Tito. It wax reasonable to expect that when NATO was 
furl her strengthened by the actual embodiment of German fortes Russia might 
initiate a new series of concessions. 

On the other hand, we must vigorously pursue our efforts for general disarma- 
ment in the framework of Lite United Natfons. In the long run the prosperity 
resulting from Our superior economic strong Lh would prove an import am weapon. 
It was already influencing opinion among the uncommitted people* and was a 
significant factor in defeating Com mu nisi propaganda among the satellites. A 
European participant sircxsed the importance of maintain lug the right posture 
towards the Russians and in particular of avoiding giving the impression that d'C 
were always prepared to capitulate. 

There wni much we could do to help die satellite countries within the frame- 
work of existing policy. Hurt were also Opportunities in carry the Struggle 
against Russian Communism into iLs own ground. Our diplomacy could gain 
much ifil were accompanied by more effective propaganda. 

The debate Oil military disengagement in Europe led [o the related problem 
of Western defence strategy. One speaker contended that NATO was following 
too many incompatible line) at once. Western defence Still tested essentially on 
the threat of massive thermo-nuclear retaliation. Foreseeable developments in 
Atomic weapon* ami their delivery systems should persuade us to revise our 
Strategy, "lining b any changes Were bound Lo carry considerable risk), persistence 
in our present policies was no less dangerous. Several participant* discussed the 
problems qf uudcar warfare, One of the background papers maintained that the 
prevention of global war depended Pit die Wes El maintaining a deLerrent power 
which could not be knocked put by a Surprise attack and on making it quite 
dear at what point this power would be exercised, bluff was inexcusable and the 
Aggressor must nut be left in doubt. Many part id pant* expressed doubts AS to the 
possibility of limiting nuclear warfare. It was emphasized that nuclear warfare 
COuld not be limited unless both sides understood and agreed On live Specific 
limitation) to observe. There wai wide agreement with a statement in one or the 
papers that the old doctrine that war in an extension of policy was no longer true. 
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It is the prevention of war that is the extension of policy today, and the prize wilt 
go to the tide which discovers how la achieve the prevent ton or wir in modern 
conditions Ml llie best possible terms to itself and to I he maintenance of its social 
nod political standards of value. Several speakers honoured a thorough reap- 
praisal of Western defence strategy which might lead to equipping tlie West 
European countries with atomic Weapons and to a closer liaison between strategy 
anti diplomacy, 

The Conference agreed that direuvHoit of I his topic should be continued at the 
next i nee ting of the rtildcrberg Croup. 
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PRESS RELEASE ISSUED AT 
NEW YORK ON i B FEBRUARY 1957 

Swenty European and American leaders yesterday concluded a private and 
unofficial three-day meeting at Si Simons Island, Georgia. This "bildcrberg 
Group" meeting chaired by Prince Bernhard of the Netherlands, coveted a wide 
range of in liters of concern to the Western community— such 3U the Middle 
Easier'] situation, Eastern European developments, and German unification. 

While the discussions did riot attempt to reach conclusions or to recommend 
policies, there was substantial emphasis on the desirability of promoting better 
understanding and more effective co-ordination among the Western nations in 
dealing with common problems. 

The discussions of the Middle Eastern situation, Tor example, produced a frank 
examination of the recto 1 diircrcncex among the Western nations on the Sue* 
Canal episode. As a rcililr, certain misconception! in both American and Euro- 
peat* nurds were cleared away. This, in turn, led to a positive approach to the 
exploration of measures la facilitate the resumption of Suez Canal traffic, to help 
Improve r da Lim whips among Middle Eastern countries, to assist I lie economic 
development of these countries, and |o help safeguard Lite area from Soviet 
.Iggrcsskni or subversion. 

Considerable sires* was laid on the proposition that the WtsLern nations could 
best help realize th esq ubj CC Eaves by closrly assoc i atsng t Ilf ir interests in the Middle 
East with the interests and aspirations of the Middle Eastern peoples thcn»dv«. 
Conversely, there was general expression that more Middle Eastern countries 
would recognize that their own interests could !**t be served in the context of 
Closer partnership with the W«t. ft was pointed out, for example, that the Wes- 
tern nations were best able So help Middle Jbulerh Countries undertake irriga- 
tion and other development pJOjeed, that llie W«t provided the best oppor- 
tunity for Middle Eastern countries to trade oil and crops for needed capital and 
consumer goods, etc. 

Eastern European development, were approached by an examination of the 
resurgent cf forts ^ctnam Eastern European peoples to oh tain a greater measure 
ol national independence and individual freedom. There w™ general discussion 
ofvanous peaceful ways in which the Wen cm nations might further help Eastern 
European peoples realize such objectives. 
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This in turn, led tq a broader examination of the question of whether furih 
progress could be made toward a more general European settlement which might 
a IsrriTac ill I fi te German unification- Considerable stress was placed an mam Limning 
and increasing Western strength and unily, both « ** «vnLral deterrent to 
nveressiun and as the postute most conducive LO realistic mgoLialiOm 1 with the 
i^!iei Union. Within thl context, It was also emphasized that the West must 

keen a flexible attitude. „ , . 

The parlkipanH in the mreLing came f<om the United Slates Canada and 
leu European equnLrics^rangmK from Norway to Turkey. I |iey Included 
members of dil rerent political parties, re prcietu a lives of business and labour and 
education, and some govern ment officials. All U« were present tft a 

purely personal and unofficial capacily-artd no detailed report* of the* discus- 
tifjns arc published, in keeping with the confidential character of the Bilderbcrg 
mceliuH since their inception in itJM- 

Thh^B ll,c fim PildcrbcTg mcciiMB in ike U n ;,cdSui c ^r,Y , ™. l ™c^E» 
were held »t ihd lie li.klrrbc.g Hold I,. Owicrbwl. NdhcrlamU (May 1054 ). 

B.irbui.11, nor Pari. (March ’ EM) I 0 »mi«h-lSinmlnr*Mi. _Ocnnai>y 

(Scnlrmbcr ,1,55) a„il in F.ck.Bbcrg. IXK Coptnliagcn (May 
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CO MOMENTS ON THE PROBLEM OF THE 
MIDDLE EAST 

By a European Partmpfint 

Alter a few intioduclory remarks, and having stressed that we should deal a* 
a matter of priority with problems resulting directly. from the Soviet threat to the 
Middle East, the speaker reviewed die principal problem* of die area: 

Under -rdevelapmait of ike A ru 

Although tllC degree of under-development varies from one country to another, 
the problem is common to all Middle Eastern countries and brnrs both political 
and psychological consequence*. Same undcr-dcvclojicd countries which have 
appreciated the need fora military force have not been able to build an rnng army 
owing to the absence of any sound economic basis; moreover, the economic weak- 
ness of the region favour* political and psychological inamxuvring at home and 
abroad. 

Since the countries cannot solve the economic problem by their own means, 
external economic aid and foreign investment are required. 

We shall briefly review llie main problems of economic aid for these countries. 

iVAal Cattnirw SAwtd At Aided? 

Fob I ical questions cannot be excluded when foreign aid is drall with. Ill 
present circumstances* count ries which require economic and nl Hilary aid fall 
into three categories: those which have undertaken firm commitment* to volla- 
J borate actively in the policy of collective security and opposition to Russian 

penetration; secondly, those countries which, although they have not ycl taken 
firm commit menu in this direction, endeavour nevertheless; to fallow a policy 
favourable to the countries in die fust category; lastly, those countries pursuing 
a negative and hostile policy towards countries in the fiist group and their 
policies. T 

It seems to us essential that aid should he concentrated on the first group, a 
reasonable proportion reserved for I he second, and tire third turned away unt il 
" *. they give irrefutable proof of a fundamental change in behaviour. 

Experience of recent yean hnj amply proved that imdiscrimmating aid only 
\ iuci eases the opportunities for black mail by the third group, discourages the 
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first, and makes the position of she second group more difficult in the fact* oT 
domes Lie public opinioh. 

Is hn been said that discrimination haj an immoral aspect. There can be 
no good morals in rewarding or encouraging tltOSC who pursue a li armful policy. 
As For l he ill-in tensioned propaganda which represent! disc rim in.it ion aj punish* 
me nl or pressure, it must be countered by slewing that aid stem* from mutual 
understanding and agreement and it therefore naturally reserved for those with 
whom agreement lias been reached, 

5 si irf Economic Aid 

Until about 1955 economic aid Whs n preserve of the Weil, especially the 
United Statn — but Russia is now compering in this fields 

'3 'll is has enabled some countries to exercise pressure mil nun ling almost to 
blackmail with the c hi ui ca 1 excuse that the selfish and unheeding policy of Llie 
West obliges them to seek aid from any source, 

A delicate problem antes — how can die Soviets be prevented from extending 
their grip by economic or military aid ? 

We believe that a policy of over-bidding must be rigorously avoided, since 
experience has shown that it has the two disadvantages of encouraging blackmail 
and giving Western aid the appearance of being solely directed to removing 
Russia front the field, ft is most revealing to observe that in spite or considerable 
aid actually furnished by die United States, Russia, merely by promises of aid— 
he* by actually expending little or nothing — manages to become very poptdar. 
Tllk sltows that in countries where llie leaders are following a policy hostile tq 
the West, Writern economic aid is condemned in advance; and iii countries 
where the leaders hesitate between the West and Russia, the determining factor 
is not to be found in the aid itself. 

In fact, as long as the first-category countries remain under Russian influence 
or pressure, any Western aid will cither be without effect or be refused at an 
imperialistic manoeuvre. There it tliulnd point in supplying aid tq such countries 
wit limit previously obtaining change in their policy. 

As for the iccond-CAlegoiy countries, we consider the determining factor to be 
the choice of ihe psychological moment for granting aid and the way in which 
it is granted. 

Russia care fully concentrates nn the psychological far tor. Aid is in fact granted 
nnl on economic ctmridr radons but purely wills a View Id capturing publk 
sympathy and attention. The Wflt mutt therefore show imagination in managing 
in aid programmes. 
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Recent Independence 

Countries which have recently gained their independence arc under the 
double In fluent C of L Itci r experiences of ll 1 c reCen l past a ltd a spi ri l of n At ional iif n , 
both of which arc favourable for AMI- Western propaganda. 

It Is i rue that there a 1 c eou nlrict ve i tit long experience of 1 tidcpcndcnee, but the 
emotional Atmosphere crealetl in recently independent countries become* Ait 
element which influence! iheir policy towards die region. 

The nationalist phase is an inevitable one in the development of i he State— 
but may lake different paths- After the Turkish war nTi rule pend vrtCC thirty-three 
year* Communist nnl iqnnJ if m developed in a rcalislic direction, COMOlidAl- 
ing the inLcmaLLon.il posiliqu of Turkey and its existence within its naLiunal 
frontiers. Rut Turkey lias a long tradition or independence, 10 that (Re ease of 
Pakistan may be a more typical example of constructive nationalism. 

What is rather vaguely known as pan-Arabism, or Arab nationalism, is ex* 
ploited by Nasser for hil own ends. Thr»c activities of the Egyptian dictator 
strangely enough coincide with the way Moscow is exploiting Arab nationalism, 
In fact, nationalist conduct leads to the isolation of the Arab world, 10 general 
upheaval in the Middle East, the extinct ion of the Various individual Arab 
countries tn become a single country, and finally the creation of a schism between 
East and West. These arc exactly the aims of Moscow. 

The slant which Nasser seeks to give lo Arabian must not lead the rest of the 
Middle hast, and of the world, to fight Arab nationalism, since in reality Ntner 
ii not the Arab League, nor does the Arab League represent all Arab countries. 

It is Nasser himself and his way uf exploiting Arab nationalism which mult be 
countered and that for the good of the Arab world itself. 

Note too, that in the Arab world, disapproval oTNajwr 1 ! conduct is growing 
each day. This brings growing indignation both at It is ambitions of domination, 
and At the unwished -for inslAllation of Russian influence on the banks of the 
Nile and III extension toother parts of the Middle East, especially Syria, 

Among Middle Eastern trends, we should note Jilamlsni. Here again there are 
two tendencies; one, 10 exploit Islam as a sort of nationalist element, a weapon lo 
flgh 1 the West extending beyond the area to the Far East; the other secs in it 
another means for drawing the countries of the area together, where a com* 
mynily of interest! already exists. The first tendency is harmful lo the interests 
of (lie Muslim countries themselves and is doomed to failure* 

The secular traditions of At murk are gaining ground every day m the Middle 
East and this is ill the fundamental i merest of Islam. 

The Palatine Question 

The Palestine question cannot be ignored wlien dealing with the Middle East. 
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ll Li complicated by emotional factors find nj a result countries not directly 
xlfecied by the problem arc drawn into the conflict; and many other problems 
which strictly have nothing to do with it— the organization of Middle Eastern 
security against the Russian threat, col lee live organiaatlon for economic im* 
pr oven ten I of the region, etc.- are in fact affected by I he Palestine problem, 

Li is even suggested that a solution to the Falestinc problem is a necessary pre- 
condition of any basic problem a fleering the security and economic development 
of the Middle East. However that may be, a solution tn the Palestine problem 
would certainly facilitate a solution of the basic problems 1 have mentioned, Rut 
ll is quite wrong to say tlurre can be no solution of the basic problems without A 
solution of I he Palestinian problem. The Baghdad Fact is a striking example of A 
partial solution to (be basic problem! which docs not affect the problem of 
Palestine, Some economic, progress is also being made, It can in fact be said that 
Any improvement of the basic problems will prepare the ground for a solution to 
the Pa les t! tic problem* 

On the Rale Mine problem itself, my views Arc briefly these. Several attempts 
at a solution have failed and even made the problem more difficult. Hut all pro- 
gress hxs l>ren set at naught by the recent event! in Egypt with which all Arab 
countries arc virtually Associated, Wlnth make! me think that perhaps by choos- 
ing the suitable moment and acting skilfully a bold attempt could be made to 
apply a balanced and imaginative solution to life Palestine problem. 

As a sort of Appendix to the work of one of uur rapporteurs I will now examine 
the present political situation, lint dealing with Russian Advance in the Middle 
East, 

Currently, Russia lias established three footholds. These are Afghan istauj. EO 
be used chiefly against Pakistan And Iran; Syria, tn be used chiefly against 
Turkey ami Iraq; and Egypt, to be used against Saudi Arabia and also to some 
extent against Jordan, Libya, and beyond. 

The Russians are best installed and most at ease in Afghan titan, arid that by 
economic aid, military aid, loan of specialists, and construe tiem of airfields and 
strategic road systems. 

Nrxt COIUCS Syria where Russian penetration it not SO far advanced but where 
all the necessary bridgeheads are already established, and the si t u □ I Lon ii such 
that Russia can install military bases. Russian arms and specialists arc Already 
there and Moscow hai the administration well in hand, 

A lit lie while ago Russia wax better installed in Syria Ilian in Egypt; but 
nothing ll wholly bad, and Anglo-French military operations have at least 
destroyed a certain quantity of R ussia n Slocks and installation!, flut s Luck- piling 
has rest a r Led. 

Does this mean it will never be possible IO dislodge the Russians front these 
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foot holds 7 That depends on ui. If we manage iq improve the situation around 
these countries tlicy will themselves react in the desired way* 

As to the countries on the periphery, Lebanon is sound. I Fit docs not declare 
itself openly on our side, it is because of its geographical position and ill weak* 
neju. We can be optimistic about Saudi Arabia, The visit of King lbn Saud 
and the Speeches and pre» comments all ending Ids visit arc sufficient comment. 
Libya is On die right road. The awakening lo the false Ar*bitm and false IsJamijm 
of Nasser is satisfactorily established ill tills country and beyond, in Tunisia, 
Morocco, 1 he Sudan. Ethiopia too is sound. 

So tire situation is not too bad. We must help lJiosc countries which have taken 
or arc about to take the right road. 

Ikigitdad Pact attd Ott liitathauxT Doctrine 
1 a m full of praise for the Baghdad Pact, 

The first attempt at collective security after ihc Second World War was 
Ml'JXX 1 Iris Was an attempt encouraged from outside which began with Egypt, 
Rut it immediately became apparent that ihc other Arab countries mu*t also be 
associated wit It it, mid an effort. was immediately made to do this. Thus it was an 
atlcmpt at collective organization inspired from Outside aimed At including the 
whale Mldilie East* The effort met with failure but attempts have been continued. 
The only formula which has succeeded lias been [lie Baghdad Fact. This is the 
licit solution liccause it b a local undertaking, because it contains the Western 
Powers which have the means mid ihe will 10 contribute and without which 
contribution no arrangement can be strong and ciftelivc, and because all die 
partners are equal. 

Thus, in liiij Fact, military and economic aid it distributed anonymously pn 
a basis of pet feet equality, lliis is important because if a gltat power wished 
independently to aid this or ffiat country hi the Middle East, then Imperialist, 
Colonialist, and whni-hnvc-you motives would be ascribed toil. In lltq Baghdad 
Pact an idea it achieved and ill activities go by the touchstone of joint Tree will* 
In both in aims and its methods the Baghdad Fact is the NATO of the Middle 
East. Thai k why Turkey is agitating for the establishment of seine suitable link 
between the two Organizations, and not only between these two but also between 
tiie Uaghdad Fact and SEAT O, since in Turkey there is a Aim cun vie Lion that 
collective futurity should take the form of a untied and unbroken front ; failing 
that, Jili ihe value of the Security organisations would be damaged by the jSja 
between them. 

llie Baghdad Fact is in fact the backbone of tile Middle East. 

As lo the Eisenhower doctrine, my country ii wliolc-hcnrtcdly associated with 
the enthusiastic reception accorded to it. This doctrine if bated on precisely the 

time ideas AS the Rxghdad Fact and Consequently it strong them the Fact. With- 
out wishing to push the official interpretation, I would say that the Eisenhower 
doctrine is the United States* contribution to the Baghdad Pact. Let ui await 
events lo see how far and in what way this doctrine will bear fruit. 






Ho no ra ble Gabriel Ha uge 
Administrative Assistant to 
The President 
The White House 
Washington D, C. 

Dear Kr, Hauge : 

I am enclosing herewith a letter from one 
of nay constituents concerning what he describes as a 
secret meeting of men in the top level of politics or 
several nations. 


X do not question the right of anyone else 
to meet with anyone else at any level, but because 
your name has been brought into this letter, it occurs 
to me that you might wish to give me some information 




With very best regards 


-burs 


>rdon Allottj. U,S*S 


Following the 1957 Bilderberg 
conference on St. Simon- s Island off the 
coast of Georgia, America's famed 
populist columnist, Westbrook Pegier, 
wrote a column in which he exposed the 
meeting. As a result, angry Americans 
wrote their lawmakers in Washington and 
demanded answers. At left is an exact 
photoreproduction of a letter sent by Sen. 
Gordon Allot (R-Colo.) to Gabriel Hauge, 
assistant to President Eisenhower, asking 
for answers about Bilderberg. Below (left 
and right) is Hauge’s somewhat flippant 
response to Allott explaining that the 
Bilderberg meeting was nothing to worry 
about and that media reports were, in his 
words, a “Peglarized fairy tale,” The 
friendly media reports noted by Hauge 
appear on the following page. 




Dear Gordon: 


■'(,-JACKlflMtn^ 

■ V-V ■ 

Mljli, 1957 

■■ H’V ■ , V ^ 

^ i. •• V- ■ ' ■ -<1-V * 


In. reply to your loiter of May twenty-fourth concern- 
ing Lb* letter of Merle B, Judicium of Denver, let ms 
supply certain Information for your use In a letter to 

Judkins’ letter li bmied on* end Is" in effect * paraphrase 
nf« two article* by Westbrook Peglei sometime daring 
" the flret half of April, Pegier in him column provided 
a somewhat for id account of thle sixth session of the 
. J./*o-caU*d Bild or berg Conference -which wat held at , . 

. the King mud prince Hotel cm St*. /Simon 1 * I# land*, near 
' B run l wick* G e o r g 1 a In Feb rum r y , * ?[, V j; ‘•y^V^/V- . / 

The Bilderberg Conference U an Informal group of 
"print* cUimtne and public official* In’ their capacity 
mm private cl tlcenmj, which ,hm» met^ intermittently for 
7 the Imat three years In an. effart fo analyse and ameliorate 
friction* among the nation* of thi^ Atlantic community. 

The flret a tie tan was. held 'at Bilderberg la Holland .in. ' 

. 1954 under the chairmanship orprlnc* Bernhard .of.^v 
' The Netherlands, The leal seastoh^ in GeorgU* wan 
Uxe sixth meeting. I have attended {foe of them and have 
; found them a very Interesting and useful opportunity to 
exchange vlewa with leading Individual* from the countries 
of the Atlantic community* . j V ' . 

■ . ■ 

The meeting w*e private but not secret. The talk about 
security guar da, etc* , ie certainly a lot of impressionistic 
romancing* 1 law no security guard* at the Georgia meeting* 


T Vv . 

4 li# 4 . 


except from. time to time a county police car drove by, 

1 imagine the management' of the hotel had requested 
the cooperation of the local authorities to insure a , 
certain deg ret' of privacy for the meeting. In view of . 
the fact that the hotel had been taken over fully for that - 
purpose* ■ . None of ita facilities were available to other 
customers during those three day**.' 

Ae X say,' the meeting was private and not secret* A 
press release warn Issued at the end of the meeting in- 
/ dlcating the broad subject* that were discussed and, 
am l recall, listing the names of the participants. Goa- 
' greesional member* have attended from, time to’ time. 

At that particular session. Senator* Fulbright and, Wiley 
and Representatives Brooke Hay* and John Yorys were 
: fo the ftroup, £3 ^ ; >; ' ^ ' • s 

-* .1 enclose a couple of clippings, which J would appreciate 
"• your returning to my file .when you have read them. 

I do not know who Mr. Judkins Is but I fear he ha* 

. ewallowed a Poglarined fairy tale. 

.■ £ appreciate your bringing' this to my attention and, of 
course, will be indebted to you for helping straighten 
out your correspondent*, v ' 

With warm regards. 

Sincerely* 


■ ?&?*- 


. V ! 


, | > Gabriel Hauge 

Special Assistant to the President 

; 

v , 

. * \ 
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The Honorable Gordon Allott 



'0c 


United Stmta* Senate - . ■ 

Washington* D, C, _ 


4-10-57 .• 


SATURDAY, PBBRU'ARY 

i 'VIEWS EXCHANGED 
, ON N ATO POLI CIES 

l Informtl S«*lon In G^ar^iti 
1 | First In U, 3*, It Forum 

for Lt adon of Nation* * . * 


ST. SIMONS ISLAND, .C*, 
Feb. 15 An unpub UcU«! 

btcXdoor approach to ( better r*- 
UUtm* uMif nitloni of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Ornnlsa- 
tloa Li rttUn* tti flrtt tryout oc 
1 United SUta toll. 

State Department official* and 
in meetlnr In ferret for three 
^ilayi for an unofficial but frank 
exchange of view*. 

Former Cov. Thom u Dewey 

of New York, Vlacount KilmuJr, 
Lord Chancellor of Britain; for- 
mer French PremJer Antoine 
Plnay, and Kurt Klealnger, top 
adrlaer t* German Chance Her 
Konrad Adenauer, were among 
the parti elpafcti. 

. Senator J. WUllam Fulbright 
iDemocnt. of ArknfliiA afld 
Senator Alexander Wiley, Re- 
I publican of Wlaeomln, are 
jimong Ccaigreas member! pro- 
‘*nt* Other* attending Indtide 
i publisher*, among them Arthur 
Hay* SurtiMTfwr, prerident add 
publlaher of Tbe New York 
l*nmei 1 -*ljd C. D. Jackwn. rtce 
pmti^snt of Time, Inc. 

The meeting la the fifth by an 
Informal uaocUtlon called the 

BltderbfTg. group and organised 
by Priwi Bernhard of the Neth- 
erlandy who la presiding. Yrt- 
riout # 1»«ttng* have been In 
Detmxartr, Qermany, Franct and 
HolkJSd. 

" SploktjmWn taJd locrecy waa 
to , encourBga frank dlicuokma 
by/ peracma x wbo« portion* 
btfienrtae would restrict full ex- 
prWonaoC tbetr peraotial vi«r*, 
T/y*Y declined to Hit Lho*a at- 

l- ;£xv3*rberg group member* In- 
I/tMi atketod public officials 
feej»d>ntJtA profeaaora, pubtlah* 
era, .wtottrliilrt* and iome la- 


if 




f 


tnir IcAdertL Dm rid J, MeDonakl 
it pretidtot'M Uw United Steel 
‘ f Workm, araa aboard on* of *er* 

X eral , apodal plane* bringing 
t member*-. * 1,1 

i - The group haa . boen meeting 
,itwioa a year bet becauae of the 
! United ant ea dactloo* akipped 
fit* lamt rtuloo, 

1 The hotel warn made Into 
, miniature United ffatlom tbam-U 
her for the meeting, which win 
Jlwt through Sunday. Eleetmote 
■ jtranalaitlcui machine*, tiny re- 
‘ft-lven enabling mem ben to 
h.nr proceeding* wherever they 
. miy > m the hotel and special 
_ trct.k v*s to Washington and 
, Nrw T*cre Injtnllcd 
l Other Americana recognized 
A on ardYRl included Georg t F.! 

Kerman, former Ambuiador lot 
Soviet Union: Eue«w* *U 
prraatikt of tbo Intel t*.- f 
-‘J Uohal* feank; .; RepreaenUtfva| 
, "7i John * J£^.lToryi. Ttepubll can of I 
f Ohio, . gad Qabrld Hinge, coo 
. i atunHo^advfaer to- President 13- 
Mdtft of thi nlnetr- 
’ Pena from ibrouL. 

rr— - 


Z i n o 1 ring tl HngulraJP *pfbj :— Sngnircr (ffiii . pVotoa. 


“Spooky, Official, Secret? 
Not True, Reply To Pegler 


By 1'hUllp Smttk 
EAtjuIrtr CorrtspQn4cftl 

WASHINGTON--.* meet! nr 
. on SI. Simon ktind off Ihc 
Clecrib D»|1 Sait Fehruiry, 
Ceicrlbed )u ^'ipoclty" *nd ”te- 
' ere l" by lVeiibrook Pejlrr. wu 
nothin^ of the kind ar, AinrH- 
enn o/iklij uhe wsj Ibere 
i tunl today. 

rtfltT'l iJc rlptl o a Of ibf" 
matter. « * * * * v«u<i 

u, t]%* 0 lry ii mid* 

nlj+l THrLiInt a < tbn IllQS In 
* plnfj wpad - * * - ippi-jr* 
tadmy on Tho no^aJrtr^i «dlt«- 
1 tliJ p>ff. 

'There vth tietbEng ipookv 
about it." Iiujiked Dr. CibrEcl 
Kauae. who iarj there, accord- 
Inr io Feikr. bi Pmidcnl Eij- 
enhower'i "’myiterioua'* tct>- 
t j]Ortil< idvijir, ■ Hiute !i j 
nembrr ol the admtnbi ration's 
Council .of Economic Advivri. 

At Lie IVTilIf J fnujr today 
Dr. KiUft e alcS Jt veij. M *ceirU' 

only In the i tnir Uut .-v, re- 
porter; wtrr preient RjlpJi 
McGill editor cl the Atlanta 
CorumtiUon, and Arthur Hayi 
Suleberger, publlaher of, the 
New York Tliini. were prmnl, 
but 4i putrcipinti. 

Jeieph 4ghjii»p h fi red ste q t„ 
CiriFfto EB4litnnnd for Inter* 
n^Utail To-va. New York Cltr. 

upljLied ixn | t wil* u 

tnii citheriir 7fl ic B dln r 
hdili ■ ^Jid dtlum ai iha 
Cnitrf 3r,rrti fcn .i &, npr „ 
Bit ton i. 

*^ie mnnLtj at SL Simon 

. — — i_ + 


February 7 3- IT * a % ibe fifth 
lime tlsc croup had laUirtrd, 
The croup't purpoic, J^hnton 
iaLA li to permit an Informal 
eTthinso oS ii’lcw,"! Lbout mu- 
toai j r o b I e m j confrontlj^ 
North Allan lie na Ilona 
Tbo Caracole En do Uniitj, f f d r 
Intern a iJon^l .rr-en "HTTO n 
Um America* fln«ada| \pn n - 
wr i* Jahp*nn Mid, “beejuMi 
th* truiltca thooebt It >in a 
varlhwhll- Lhtn-r in do. WVto 
Ihe OFtci Wh* par Ibn, bltlk" 


tA n»ifi.* wrote Aim.tAnl Si, 
Sl^nva 1-1 land, ttuj full cj “m, ,. 
fsrtnw* cAaructm • - .■ £, V jri 
Scrv-ca find foo.” IV. tf. 

fcroel; Ptpkf My# On the A-l.- 
lorial Po£NJ of to itoy'i 
Fjpc U 


Cancemlnt; the iccrccy of the 
mectlrtf.-JehniCin Hid Camene 
EndowTr-ent pgt out- % brief 
newipoper releaie before It 
Itarted. and a ten^thy one 
afler^ IdlLnj what vaj necom- 
pllihed In rencrij lerrm and 
iLitlnj who wai there. 

DcjrribLnf lh( mertlnjt ai 
■private and tinofltclal.'' the re- 
Jene ttated pu-tielprnLf' cov- 
ered i wide nnce of mitten 
of eoncern to ih* W«t t rn com. 
munliy- mch « ih* bLddlc 
£ulcrn situation, £ i j 1 1 ? ji 
Europe tn dcvelopincnu a ad 
Germin unlncjilon.*' 

"j 1 - Cortiln mtiKinccptloft# 
!■ both Aoinrtein 2furepcan 
rnEnda wbto cleared ■ ma j* - ’ ^ * 
ftlwwilin Dt I ho JlHn CpIlAdv, 
UlO nleiiya ifitcd. 

. "Conatdcrablc umi wai laid 


on the propoiHEon ihit >he 
Wciiern n could be it help 
T7\]]*c ihe*f object!^ by 
doicly i i i r*; La l Irvj ihelf iri- 
tcreiti in the iMddte Lm *vSih 
the Inicncri) md laplraiiom of 
the MLJdte Eli tern pce^lM 
ihcmicIvtA" it DWihfturd. 

In addilkm In act'd hi h,.n- 
dretl more « ortj on tr^ porr4l 
subject mn:ie:. ihr rtkiAi 1 »j.£ 
M the pa.-titlpanft In ihc nti - 
Irs came !jd m the tniirl 
Slnt« H Canada axirt 10 £um* 
p^an count rin rinct-it: fr-jua 
Nprxsj io Turkey, They [a- 
rtu-lcd ' fttai±*ttt of dlf>rciri 
r-v.»t«_>! fiTiht. rcprrjcnlatiwi 
hr and latsor ar t (refu- 

r^ti' + . ,rA aome {ov eminent >,l- 

f.rldtii. ■ 


Although syndicated columnist Westbrook Pegler slammed the Bilderberg 
Group in his hard-hitting report, the Establishment media took a different view of 
Bilderberg and rushed to assure its readers (in these news reports reproduced here) 
that the Bilderberg Group was, among other innocuous things, actually “a backdoor 
approach to better relations” among the nations of NATO. These clippings, from 
the New York Times and the Cincinnati Enquirer, are among the very few formal 
Establishment media reports about the Bilderberg that have appeared over the 
years (and these clippings actually come from the personal files of a Bilderberg 
member). Other reports have been few and far between, particularly in recent 
years. Interestingly, although by all indications it was Mrs. Phyllis Schlafly who was 
the tourist visiting St. Simon’s Island who first called the attention at the Bilderberg 
meeting to Westbrook Pegler (based upon claims by Mrs. Schlafly in her famous 
1964 pro-Barry Goldwater tract, A Choice Not an Echo], Mrs. Schlafly, in recent 
years, has avoided public criticisms of the Bilderberg Group and even went so far as 
to back George Bush (a member of the Bilderberg -affiliated Trilateral Commission) 
over his 1992 populist Republican challenger Pat Buchanan who has publicly scored 
the Trilateralists and the Bilderbergers for their pernicious, anti-American 
philosophies. Like Mrs. Schlafly, other “conservative” voices such as National 
Review (founded by William F. Buckley, Jr., who attended at least one Bilderberg 
Group meeting) and Human Events , a tabloid with long-standing CIA connections, 
are loathe to even mention that the Bilderberg Group exists. The latest 
“conservative leader” to participate in a Bilderberg Conference is William Kristol 
who attended the 1995 Bilderberg conference in Switzerland. Kristol, who is also a 
key figure in the pro-Israel lobby in the United States, is now promoting a new 
internationalist journal called The Standard (financed by media magnate Rupert 
Murdoch) which seeks to influence conservative and Republican thinking — and will 
do so from a Bilderberg-oriented point of view. 
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BILDERBERG MEETIl^S 

/Q- 


tAl 

S/0^ kH 


The IUcc^ t 

SHIJ 1 SWATEH 1 
TELEPHONE mom> 
TELEGRAMS BILDEKMEETfNG 




V\ r\ 0( pt>nf idenl 

1 r / -As 



The Secretariate has the honour to 
ose the minutes of the meeting of the Steering 
rx Committee hold at the BUrge nstock in the morning 
^of May 29th I960. 

\i The Prince has expressed the suggestion 

that members of the Steering Committee, after having 
assisted at a conference or at a meeting of the 
Steering Committee , should contact as much as 
possible their Bilderberg friends from their own 
country in order to inform them about the proceed- 
ings of 'the meetings. 

A lunch might he appropriate for this purpose. 


The Hague, . 2 . 8 .\ l 9 . 60 


•i 

Vi 


In an exact pho tore production above is a Setter on official “Bilderberg 
Meetings” stationery noted as being “Confidential.” This is the cover letter that 
accompanied the minutes of the Bilderberg steering committee meeting that were 
sent to interested Bilderbergers. The 1960 Bilderberg meeting referenced here was 
held in Burgenstock, Switzerland, the site of the most recent (1995) Bilderberg 
conference. Note that the memorandum suggests that Bilderbergers “should contact 
as much as possible their Bilderberg friends from their own country in order to 
inform them about the proceedings of the meetings . . . [and that] a lunch might be 
appropriate for this purpose.” In other words, it was being suggested that 
Bilderbergers should quietly advise other Bilderberg “friends” who were not in 
attendence at the meeting about what transpired and to do it quietly — by word of 
mouth — at a face-to-face meeting — that is, “a lunch.” So much for the Bilderberg 
“secrecy” that Bilderberg defenders say does not exist 


<$> 


HUGH SCOTT 


'SJCnUcb Jbictit* ^Senate 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Mar eh 10, 1961 


EOITM V, SKINNER 
/ 


Dear Gabe : 

Hiank you so very much for your letter of March 6th 
giving me the details of the Bilderberg Meeting in Canada. 

1 have now cancelled out my engagements for, the £lst and £2cd 
of April and will plan to stay for the rtu^- 



{ 


It vas pleasant to talk to you by^phone and I 
certainly look forward to seeing you in April. 

Vith kindest personal regards* 


By 1961 long-lime lop 
Bilderberg member and former 
Eisenhower “assistant 1 - Gabriel 
Hauge had become chairman of 
the finance committee of the 
powerful Manufacturers Trust of 
New York. In this letter (Left) 
Senator Hugh Scott (R-PA) 
thanks Hauge for details of the 
upcoming Bilderberg conference 
in Canada and promises to attend 
the meeting. 


Sincerely yours 


yu-uxs. 


Hugh Scott 
Q, S. Senator 


Dr. Gabriel Hauge 
Chairman, Finance Committee 
Manufacturers TTust Company 
hh, Wall Street 
I iev York 15, Mev York 




GERALD n. FORD. JR. 


(Congress of tfj t tHnfteb Istatcg 

%)oMt of 33, tpc e^entatibesf 

IHflS&ingtott. ©. C, 


February 21, 1961 


Mr. Gabriel Hauge 
Chairman, Finance Committee 
Manufacturers Trust Company 
44 Wall Street 
New York 15, New York 

Dear Cabe : 


In this letter (right), then- 
Congressman Jerry Ford of 
Michigan sends Hauge his regrets 
about not being able to attend the 
1961 Bilderberg meeting. No 
problem, however. Ford did 
attend the 1964 and 1966 
Bilderberg meetings and by 1974 
became the first Bilderberg 
Group member to achieve the 
American presidency. Today 
(1995) another Bilderberger, Bill 
Clinton, sits in the White House, 
having attended the 1991 
Bilderberg meeting in Baden- 
Baden, Germany. 


■■f 



Many thanks for your kind and thoughtful latter inquiring 
whether or not it would be possible for me to accept an 
Invitation from H.R.K, Prince Bernhard of The Netherlands 
to join the next meeting of the Bilderberg Group near Quebec 
from April 21st to 23rd, 

I nm sure this would be a very wonderful and interesting ex- 
perience and I certainly appreciate your kindness in thinking 
of me. However, during the past few weeks our children have 
been quite ill with scarlet fever. After they had almost 
recovered, our youngest boy, Steve, had a recurrence which our 
physician ceils us could be very serious. As a result the 
doctor has advised us to keep him very quiet for the next 
several weeks , 

Because of this and since my committee work and the legislative 
program is particularly heavy during Che latter part of April, 

I feel that it would bo unwise for me to make such a commitment, 

I am most grateful for your invitation and certainly hope you 
will keep me in mind for a meeting with the Bilderberg Group at 
some future date. 

Thank you again and warmest personal regards 



CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT FOR INTERNATIONAL PEACE 

UNITED NATIONS PLAZA AT 4 5 T H STREET NKW YORK 17, NEW YORK CABLE ADDRESS I N TER PAX OXFORD 7-3131 

OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 

June 19, 1962 



Dear Gabe: 

Thank you for sending me the copy of the Eastern Banker with the little 
note about the Bilderberg Meetings, 

There have been a number of unfavorable stories, originally stemming I 
think from a Swedish newspaper account of the meeting of "multi-millionaires," 
The AP, in an instance of almost unparalleled irresponsibility, picked this 
up and the Times and Washington Post printed it, I have just now been shown 
a copy of an article in the London Observer for 3 June, which is not nearly 
so critical, although it does start out by speaking of "a curious conclave 
(that) just ended," It talks about Retinger and the Prince and mentions the 
Res ton piece, so someone must have talked more than he should have. 

Frankly, I am a bit concerned about this adverse publicity. It should be 
wonderful grist for Westbrook Pegler's and/or Fulton Lewis, Jr/s mills. 

The piece you sent is the first one that dignifies me by mentioning my 
name. But so it goes. I guess we will just have to ride this one out. 

Sincerely yours. 



Joseph E. Johnson 


Gabriel Hauge, Esq, 
Manufacturers Hanover Trust Co, 
350 Park Avenue 
New York, New York 


In this rather intriguing letter reproduced above, long-time Bilderberg functionary, Joseph E. Johnson, 
president of the Carnegie Endowment for Internationa] Peace, complains about “unfavorable” stories about 
Bilderberg that have appeared in the media and comments that “someone must have talked more than he 
should have” and that he is “a bit concerned about this adverse publicity.” In other words, a Bilderberg 
Group member had a big mouth and shouldn’t have revealed too much and given “grist” to the critics. 
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Confidential 


September 5, 1962 

Second Meeting of the 
Steering Committee 
September 12, 1962 

Council on Foreign Relations, Inc. 

Atlantic Policy Studies 

Conspectus of Policy Problems: 

A Preliminary Outline: 

Prepared by Philip E. Mosely 

Some Assumptions About the 1960s 

I. Strategic assumptions 

A. The development of nuclear-missile power seems to be moving 
toward a more or less stable condition of nuclear parity 
between the Soviet Union and the United States; nevertheless, 
the race for technological gains and strategic power will 
continue at an intensive rate, and the balance of strategic 
power may be changed substantially by scientific and 
technological break-throughs. 

B. By the end of the 1960s Communist China will have an independ- 
ent nuclear capability and will endeavor to use it to weaken 
the political prestige and will of other Asian powers and 

to neutralize the U.S. ability to bring its nuclear deterrent 
to bear in Asian conflicts. 

C. It is in the U.S. interest to explore all possible ways of 
organizing and controlling the nuclear-missile power of the 
West so as to maximize Its deterrent power against the Soviet 
Union and Communist China and to promote maximum unity of 
political planning and action by the major free-world powers. 

D. The Soviet Union and China will maintain a superiority of 
conventional forces, plus. In the Soviet case, powerful 
tactical nuclear armaments, In .order to be ready to use Its 
strategic weight to effect political gains in areas adjacent 
to their territories. 

E. The Soviet Union will be prepared to promote subversive 
political and guerrilla action wherever favorable oppor- 
tunities appear within the free world. 


This “confidential” memorandum to the 1962 steering committee meeting of the Bilderberg Group 
indicates the close ties between the Council on Foreign Relations and the Bilderberg Group. Based upon all 
that is known about the CFR and Bilderberg, it appears that the CFR effectively functions both as a “think 
tank” and as a “mouthpiece” (i.e. a public relations apparatus) for the higher-level elites who attend the 
annual Bilderberg conferences. CFR members serving in public offices and in public opinion-influencing 
positions generally carry out and promote the policies laid down at Bilderberg meetings. 
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bilderberg meetings 


On this page and on the following 
four pages is reproduced an official 
“confidential” and “not for publication” 
history of the Bilderberg Group as of 
April 1982, explaining the origins of the 
group and summarizing its membership 
and structure. This history was prepared 
for Bilderberg members only and was 
never intended for the eyes of the world 
public. Only media figures such as 
Washington Post publisher, Katharine 
Graham, among others in the media who 
have attended Bilderberg meetings, would 
receive such a document. 


by 


DR 


.JOSEPH H. RET1NGER 


Revised 

by 

A.RNOLD T. LAMPING 
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Tlsc initiative was wholeheartedly endorsed and it 
was decided to form a nucleus in order to study the 
possibility of arriving at a concrete plan. The foil owing 
persons declared themselves willing to join; Max Brauer* 
Hugh Gaitskdl* the late A I cldc dc Gasper i* Major- 
General Sir Colin Gubbin*, Ok Bjnrn Kraft, Guy Mol let, 
RudolT Mueller, Antoine Pi nay, Panayolis Pipinelis and 
Pietro Quaroni. 

Moat or the year 1953 was spent in private consul- 
tations. The first meeting was held »n Paris on 25 
September 1953 and was attended by all but two - Mr. 
Max Brauer and the late A I ride dc Gnsperi - of the ori- 
ginal members of the group. 

The European group thus having been set up* the 
next step was to establish a corresponding organisation 
in the United Stales. For this purpose, H.R.H. Prince 
Bernhard accompanied by Mr. Retingcr and Mr. van 
Zeeland visited the United States. Certain members of 
the Democratic Administration which was then in office 
were approached, all of whom, in particular Mr. Avcrcll 
liarn niau, were very interested in the ideas and pro- 
posals submitted to them. The newly elected Adminis- 
tration had also to be consul ted and several Republican 
leaders were approached. In each case, the reactions 
were most encouraging. Owing lo the change of Admin- 
istration and for other reasons it look some time to 
complete arrangements. Finally, however, through the 
good offices of Mr. C.D. Jackson and Mr. John Coleman, 
an American Group was set up. 

For reasons of convenience and in order to ensure a 
flexible procedure, it was decided that each group 
should choose, within the general framework, its own 
form or organisation. The ]Mxst of Honorary Secretary 
was offered to Mr. Retingcr 


fore in peace time had an alliance of this. : $topc L been 
formed, never before had such close military, and to 
some extent political and economic cooperation been 
achieved as a long-term policy. The Korean Crisis de- 
monstrated how far-seeing the statesmen both In the 
United States and in Europe had been when they had 
decided on dose collaboration between bo lit sides of the 
Northern Atlantic. 

Political decisions of such magnitude arc rarely under- 
stood by the public. It is therefore not surprising that 
the new policy was attacked from the outset by elements 
in the various countries which saw advantages m sowing 
discord in the Western ranks. Others, whilst not denying 
the necessity of some form or collaboration, doubted 
whether the proper means had been applied. Objections ' 
based on nationalistic and isolationist sentiments were 
voiced and a certain distrust of America grew in Western 
Europe, paralleled by an identical feeling in America 
towards the European countries, ,v 

A number or people on both sides of the Atlantic 
realized that unless this tendency were checked at the 
start* it could have deplorable consequences and lead to a 
disastrous weakening of the Western position. Some of 
them determined to try to remove this growing mutual 
suspicion and distrust. 

One of the men who not only were aware of this 
danger but also understood that measures had to be 
taken was Joseph Retingcr, who may be considered the 


When the American group was fanned, Mr, Coleman 
was elected Ch airman*. In 1955 it was thought advisable 
to appoint an Honorary Secretary for the United States 
and Mr. Joseph E, Johnson accepted this function. 

When Canadians were invited to join, it was decided 
that matters concerning Canadian participation should 
be d ca 1 1 with by the European Secretariat, 

The necessary spade work having been completed, the 
first conference of the combined American and European 
Groups under chairmanship or Prince Bernhard look 
place at the Bilderberg Hotel in Holland from 29 to 
31 May 1954. Ever since, the name or "Bilderberg" has 
been associated with the organisation. . 


in other fields — such as finance, industry! cultural 
affairs, trade-unionism, etc. — have hardly any opport- 
unity to express their views on international problems 
which arc not their direct concern. Finally, it is the object 
ofi international discussions to come to conclusions which 
will commit the various governments. Tins again res- 
tricts the scope of such negotiations. 

None of these disadvantages arise from the rules laid 
down Tor Bilderberg. Everybody who attends the meet- 
ings docs so in a private capacity. Even if a participant 
is a member of a government, a lender of a political 
party or of an unofficial organisation, he dues not commit 
lu$ government, his party or his organisation by anything 
he may say in the meetings. On the other hand* lie can 
express his views on all the matters under discussion even 
if these have no connection with his function or pro- 
fession. 

J here is another point to consider. Important official 
international discussions and conferences arc usually 
targets for journalists whose duty it is lo report to their 
papers and magazines. They try, sometimes successfully, 
to gain atid to publish inside information which may 
create awkward situations. This danger is avoided in the 
Bilderberg meetings which arc of a strictly private nature* 
so that participants can express themselves freely and in 
a completely confidential atmosphere without running 


It, WHY U1 LUKKttERG? 

In the preliminary discussion* there was no difference 
of opinion as to the object or Bilderberg. However, the 
important question to be decided was how this aim could 
best be achieved anti It was necessary to lay down the 
general lines which the new organisation should follow. 

It was of course clearly realised that improving inter- 
national relations is primarily the task of statesmen and 
diplomats through bilateral contacts and at multilateral 
international conferences. But the scope and possibilities 
of these official contacts arc limited and certainly do not 
cover tine entile field that the originators of Bilderberg 
had in mind. Besides, statesmen .diplomats and politicians 
are bound by their instructions: they have to defend 
specific interests and standpoints* even If personally they 
do not agree with them. Moreover* the group from 

* In 1955 Mr. Goltman had to retire for reasons of health, Hewu 
*ucrccd«l by Mr Dean Rush, with General Walter Bedell Smith 
XI Co-Chairman. Both reared in 1957 and were succeeded by 
Mr, Arthur Dean and Mr. Henry J. Heinz It, 




Moreover,, it should be mentioned that Bildciberg 
presents a framework: that is unique in concept Anyone 
who belongs to a country that believes in defending 
Western ethical and cultural values, and himself shares 
these ideals, is eligible to be invited to Bitderberg 
meetings. 

Finally, Bitderberg provides a platform where Ameri- 
cans and Europeans can exchange opinions and views. 
The "List of Participants” contains the names of repre- 
sentatives from the N.A.T.O. countries, from Sweden, 
Austria and Switzerland and also from various inter- 
na I ion a l organisations. Even persons from Australia and 
New Zealand have attended flildcrbeig meetings and on 
one particular occasion a Pakistani authority attended 
as an observer. 

III. CHARACTERISTICS 

H.R.H, Prince Bernhard is the Chairman of BiJdcr* 
berg. He presides over the meetings of all of Bildcrbcrg's 
institutions, fie appoints on suggestion or the respective 
committee the members of the various committees and 
decides after consultation with the members of the 
Steering Committee who will be invited to the Conferen- 
ces. The Prince has no deputy, but he is assisted and ad- 
vised by a small staff composed of an Honorary Secretary 
General for Europe and his Deputy as well as an 
Honorary Secretary General for the United Slates. 

From the outset it has been the intention to have 
Bilderberg remain a loosely knit association without rules 
of procedure, or terms of reference except those dictated 
by cx|>cricnce. 

Biiderherg is not a group in the sense of a dub with 
members, since that would make its structure too rigid 
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and not sufficiently adaptable to discuss subjects of 
varied nature. 

For this same reason, invitation to one conference docs 
not imply a standing invitation to subsequent meetings. 
On the other hand, the name of every person who has 
ever attended a meeting, is permanently inserted in the 
“List of Participants”. 

A nucleus of persons belon id ng to t he St ccring Cm mill t- 
tce, to be discussed below, is invited to all meetings; In 
addition, it is customary to invite to every conference 
persons who Tor different reasons can be cx|>cclcd to 
make a valuable contribution to the discussions. Since 
subjects of ever changing nature arc being discussed at 
the various meetings, different persons have attended 
each meeting. In this manner, the circle oT participants 
lias steadily been enlarged and diversified. Moreover, 
the system has the advantage that younger people can 
regularly be included in the list of participants which 
to-day counts 327 names belonging to iC countries and 
8 international organisations. 

Uilderbcrg is not meant as a policy-making body. Its 
aim is to reduce difference* or opinion and conflicting 
trends among countries and to encourage understanding, 
if not al ways agreement, by hearing and considering the 
various points of view and trying to find a common 
approach to the major problems on which the various 
countries of I be Western World may disagree. Direct 
action has never been contemplated, the object being to 
draw the attention of people in responsible posidons to 
Bilderberg’s findings. 

Though general conclusions may be drawn, there is no 
voting nor are any resolutions passed. 
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IV. PARTICIPANTS 

It is obvious that the success of such art arrangement ' 
depends primarily on the level of the participants. 
Therefore only influential and universally respected 
people arc Invited, who through their special knowledge 
or experience, their personal contacts and their influence 
in national and international circles can help to further 
the objects set by Eildcrberg. They should have no 
obvious nationalistic bias or prejudices, and be broad- 
minded when discussing other people’s problems or 
standpoints even if these may dilfer from their Own, 
And last but not least participants should be animated 
by the highest public spirit. It has been the aim to 
attract as participants people from as many different 
circles as possible. 

V. CONFERENCES 

The conferences arc, of course, Bilderberg's most im- 
portant activity. This was clearly expressed, when, in 
1960, the name "Bilderberg Group” was changed to 
” Bitderberg Meetings". 

The conferences have been held at irregular intervals. 
In the beginning, they were relatively frequent. By 
March 1959 it was frit that 111 general it was no longer 
necessary to hold more than one conference a year. 

So fir as practicable, it is customary to hold the con- 
ferences iu a different country cadi time. The first con- 
ferences were held in Europe, but in 1957 it was decided 
that, if possible, every fourth conference be held on the 
American side of the Atlantic in order to provide a con- 
venient opportunity for more American and Canadian 


participants to attend such a conference. So lar, ten 
conferences have been held : 

1. 29-31 May 1934 

Bilderberg, Oosterbeck, The Netherlands 

2. 1 8-20 March 1955 
Barhizou, France 

3- 23-2 5 September 1953 

Garmisch - Pa rlcn k i re hei i , G c r man y 

4- 1 1— 13 Mei Y l 95 6 

Fredensborg, Denmark 

5. 15-17 February 1957 

St Simons Island, Untied States 

G. 4-G October 1957 
Fiiiggi, Italy 

7. 1 3—15 September 1958 
Buxton, United Kingdom 

8. 18-20 September 1959 
Ycsilkoy, Turkey 

9. 28-29 May 19G0 
Burgcnstock, Switzerland 

id. 21-23 April 1 9 Gi 
S t- Gas tin, Canada. 

I11 order to establish a closer contact between partici- 
pants outside, as well as. during the formal meetings, it 
is considered of the utmost importance to hold the con- 
ferences in a hotel in a secluded position and which 
is at the exclusive disposal of (he participants during the 
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conference. It has always been possible Tor the host- 
country to comply with this wish. 

For reasons mentioned above the press Is not admitted 
to the meetings, publicity being restricted to a very short 
general press-state men tissued at the end of every meeting. 
These statements contain no details and do not men lion 
any participant by name. 

A certain balance in the composition of the participants 
is aimed at Tor each meeting, so that it will reflect as much 
as possible the general opinion prevailing in the different 
countries with regard to the subjects to be discussed. 
Although no hard and fixed rules exist in this connec- 
tion, It may be said (hat roughly one third of the persons 
invited to a meeting arc politicians and statesmen, one 
fifth businessmen, the remainder consisting of professional 
men, intellectuals, trade- unionis ts, diplomats, officials and 
other lenders of public opinion. The number of partici- 
pants in the meetings has varied between 39 and 7b. 

The agendas of the conferences have covered the 
most important international problems or a political, 
economic or military nature In so Jar as they were of 
topical interest at the time of the meetings. The subjects 
to be discussed are mostly introduced by rapport curs 
who have prepared papers on the subjects which arc 
circulated before the meetings. 

Tiic subjects chosen for the agenda of the first con- 
ference were: 

1. The attitude or Bilderberg towards: 

a) Communism and the Soviet Union; 

b) Dependant areas and peoples overseas; 

e) Economic policies and problems; 

d) European integration and the European De- 
fense Comm unity. 


The choice of these subjecls has proved successful 
and farsighted. The agendas of subsequent meetings 
all contained items which in some way or oilier 
were connected with the Tour subjects dealt with at 
the first meeting. They were: 

2. Communist infiltration in various Western countries. 
Western policy towards the uncommitted peoples: 

a) Political and ideological aspects; 

b) Economic aspects. 

3. Article 2 oT the North Atlantic Treaty. 

The political and strategic aspects of atomic energy. 
The reunification of Germany . 

European unity. 

The industrial aspects of atomic energy. 

Economic problems: 

a) East- West trade; 

b) The political aspects of convertibility; 

c) Expansion of international trade. 

4. The causes of the growth of anti- Western blocks, in 
particular in the United Nations. 

The role played by anti-colonialism in the relations 
between Asians and Westerners, 

A common approach by the Western world towards 
China and the emergent nations of Snuth and 
East Asia. 

The Communist campaign for political subversion 
or control of the newly emancipated countries of Asia. 
Mow host the West can meet Asian requirements in 
the technical and economic fields. 

3. Nationalism and neutralism as disruptive factors 
inside the Western Alliance, 

The Middle East, 


a] The economic organization of Europe; 

b) The attitude of the United States and 
problems of non-European countries. 

10. What initiatives are required to bring about a new 
sense or leadership and direction within the Western 
community? 

* a) The role of N.A.T.O. in the world policy of 
the member countries; 

b) The role and control of nuclear weapons 
within N.A.T.O,. 

The implications Tor Western Unity of changes in 
the relative economic strcught nf the United States 
and Western Europe. 

In May 196a a conference will !>c held at Salisjo- 
baden, Sweden, with the following agenda; 

I. The political implications for the Atlantic Commu- 
nity of its members 1 policies In the United Nations: 

a) Concerning relations with the developing 
conn tries ; 

b) Concerning possible changes in the role and 
authority of the United Nations. 

11. Implications for the Atlantic Community or pros- 
pective develop menu in : 

a) The European Common Market; 

b) The Organisation for Economic Cooperation 
and Development, 

It is impossible to give within the scope of this booklet, 
even a superficial summary of the discussions or the ten 
major meetings which have so far been held. It may be 
mentioned, however, that a final report of the discussions 
is drafted by (he Secretariat after each Conference, in 


The European policy of the Alliance, with special 
reference to the problems of Eastern Europe, Ger- 
man reunification, and military strategy. 

fi. Modem weapons and disarmament iu relation to 
Western security. 

a) The impact of technological progress in arma- 
ments in strategy and diplomacy. 

b) Limitation of armaments and its effects on 
N.A.T.O,, 

Arc existing political and economic mechanisms 
within the Western Community adequate? r 

7. The future of N.A.T.O. Defense. 

Western economic co-operation, with special refer- 
ence to the political consequences of the existence of 
separate currency areas within the Western world 
and to the Soviet economic challenge in the under- 
developed countries. 

The Western approach to Soviet Russia anti Com- 
munism. 

B. Unity and Division in Western Policy. 

a) What arc the positive and negative implica- 
tions of recent strategic developments for the 
West? 

b) What arc the Western objectives in inter- 
national economic development and how can 
we achieve them? 

c) What arc the elements in the evolving picture 
in tropical Africa that may affect Western 
unity? 

9. State of the world situation after the failure of the 
Summit Conference. New political and economic 
developments ih the Western world. 
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which (he main points of view developed during L the 
meetings arc summarised. These final reports are sent not 
only (o die persons who attended the meeting In question 
but to all participants in previous conferences as well. 
In order to keep this latter group belter informed, the 
Secretarial Introduced a new procedure in iqGi for 
drafting the final reports: (he introductory reports arc 
summarised at length and individual contributions arc 
reproduced in far greater details be it anonymously. It is 
hoped that the new form chosen will meet the wishes 
expressed in many quarters to have a clearer and more 
complete picture of the proceedings of the Bilderberg 
mcc tings. 

The summaries arc of a confidential nature. On re- 
quest, the Secretariat will provide copies of the sum- 
maries of one or more meetings, it being understood that 
the supply is Limited. 

VI. STEERING COMMITTEE 

In i 956 a Steering Committee was set up, composed 
of persons who had proved particularly valuable to 
Bilderberg. 

On the European side, the founders of Bilderberg were 
nominated members or the Steering Committee, the late 
Signor dc Gasperi, however, having been replaced by 
Signor Am in tore Fanfani. 

In addition, the following persons have become Euro- 
pean members of the Steering Committee: Sir Terence 
Aircy, Charles C. Arliotis, Wilfrid Baumgartner, Victor 
Cavendish-Bentinck, Muharrem N. Birgi, Walter E, 
Boveri, Hakon Christ i arisen, Jens G. Haugc, Denis 
Healey, LciT Hoegh, Eelco N* van Klelfcns, Manuel 
M. Sarmento Rodrigues, Pasqualc Saraccno, Carlo 
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Schmid, Tcrkcl M. Terkdsen, Vittorio Valletta, Marcus 
Wallenberg, Otto Wolff v on Amcrongen* 

James S. Duncan is the Canadian member* 

On the American side, in addition to Mr Joseph E. 
Johnson, the Honorary Secretary General for the United 
Slates, fourteen members were nominated : Arthur Dean 
and Henry J. Htibz II {Co-Chairmen of I he American 
Group), George Ball*, Emilio G. Collado, Gardner 
Cowles, John Ferguson, Gabriel Haugc, C.D. Jackson, 
Robert Murphy, George Ncbolsinc, David Rockefeller, 
Dean Rusk*, Shepard Stone, James D- Zeller bach. 

The Steering Committee numbers 35 to-day. Its mem- 
bers are invited to all the conferences and meetings. 

The Committee also met to discuss the various details 
connected with the convocation or the plenary con- 
ferences. Later it was decided that a small Committee 
would assist the Secretariat in preparing those confer- 
ences (vide par. VII). However, all members of the 
Steering Committee arc welcome to attend the meetings 
of the small Committee. 

During the first years, the Steering Committee, at that 
time composed of about eight members, met some limes to 
discuss problems which in themselves did not justify the 
calling of a major eon fere nee and which did not require 
much preliminary work. On two such occasions it was 
found desirable to invite also persons, not members of the 
Steering Committee, to attend these meetings which resul- 
ted each lime in the attendance of about so persons. This 
contributed to the final extension of the Steering Com- 
mittee to its present number. 

The increase, in the size of the Steering Committee, 
the fact that most problems of general Interest had been 

* Mr. George Ball aid M>- Dean ltu*k have reused after bring 
appointed nitmbcn of ihe Kennedy Administration. 


extensively dealt with at the regular meetings, and espe- 
cially the fact that the people whose attendance was 
mostly desired could not afford too frequent absences 
from their posts, resulted in the decision that in principle 
the Steering Committee would only meet on the occasion 
of the yearly major conference. 

VIE AD V ISO k V COMMITTEE 

In 1959 d was decided that, in order 10 assist and 
advise the Secretariat in organising the conferences, a 
Management Committee should be set up* At a later 
stage, the name of this body was changed to Advisory 
Committee* The following participants, all members of 
the Steering Committee, were nominated: Wilfrid 
Baumgartner, Denis Healey, Henry J. Heinz II or 
George Ncbolsinc, Rudolf Mueller, Pietro Qparoni and 
Paul Rykens. 

The Advisory Committee meets whenever it is felt 
necessary, generally in Europe, mostly at Socsldijk Pala- 
ce. However, a meeting was held in New York in 19G1 
in order to give the American members of the Steering 
Com mil tec a clearer impression of the way in which the 
conferences arc organised and, more generally, to ensure 
a still closer cooperation and understanding between the 
members of the Steering Committee on both sides of the 
Ocean* 

VIII, SECRETARIAT 

The Secretariat is in charge of the preparation of the 
meetings and, more generally, of all the Secretarial work 
during and between the meetings. 

The first Honorary Secretary was the late Mr. Re- 
lit 


ringer, who was assisted by a small sla IF. When, a few 
months before his dcadi, Mr. Refinger retired for reasons 
Of health, a reorganisation took place. Mr. Ernst H. van 
dcr Beugcl assumed the function of Honorary Sccrclaiy 
Gcucral for Europe and Mr. Arnold T. Limping, former 
Netherlands Ambassador in Bojui, was appointed Deputy 
Secretary General for Europe, with one assistant. Mr. 
Joseph E. Johnson has been Honorary Secretary (later 
Honortuy Secretary General) for the United Stales 
since 1955 and he still holds tins position to-day. 

ix. FINANCE 

The running expenses or Bilderberg are very small. 
Apart from the costs of the small Secretariat, the expenses 
consist mainly of the costs connected with the Conferen- 
ces (the expenses of board and lodging of participants 
being borne, however, by the host-country) and the 
meetings of the various committees. The whole expendi- 
ture is covered by private su Inscriptions, so that no 
"strings” - political or otherwise - arc attached to flic 
fi n n n ci tig of B iklci be rg. 

X. PRESENT AND FUTURE 

It was never intended to carry on any promotional 
activity, but in several eases ideas discussed at the 
meetings have led tu some specific actions, none of them 
directly associated with Bilderberg. 

Since Bilderberg is not a policy-making body and no 
publicity Is given to the nice lings, it is very difficult to 
evaluate the usefulness of the group and its debates 
and impassible to claim concrete achievements. 

On the other hand, it may be assumed that i it taking 
decisions on problems affecting the interests of the 
United States, Canada and Western Europe, those res- 
ponsible will certainly remember and be influenced by l he 
discussions they attended in the confidential and friendly 
a l mosphe rq of Bi Id erbe rg. 
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Q\)tth tne Compliments of 


JOSEPH E, JOHXSOX 


£ f> flit 

LOEIt-'lEE r £>' 


II ox ORA nr S ilc b kt aht Gexeral for the Exited States 

DILI? EH BERG MEETINGS 

20 October 1966 


Confid en t ial 


Dear Sir , 

I have pleasure in enclosing a cory of the summary 
of the Bilderberg Conference held at Wiesbaden, Germany, 
on 25 t 26 and 2? March 19&b, together with conies of the 
speeches of Sir Andrew Cohen, Prof* Mason, Hr* Woods and 
Jtr* Bell, held during the Conference* 

I may remind you of the personal and strictly confi- 
dent ial character of these summaries* 

If you wish , for future correspondence , any changes 
in the way Bilderberg correspondence is sent to you (title, 
name, function, address) you are ^i^dly requested to inform 
the Secretariat of the modifications you may desire, if 
possible ir a short delay* 


With kind regards, 


Yours sincerely , 



Arnold T* Lamping 


Shown above is yet another “confidential” letter to a Bilderberg “friend” which accompanied a summary 
of the 1966 Bilderberg conference in Wiesbaden, Germany* Note that the author of the letter, Arnold 
Lamping, reminds the recipient of “the personal and strictly confidential character of these summaries/ 1 
Attached to the letter was the calling card of Joseph E* Johnson, the Carnegie Endowment official who also 
sered as “honorary secretary general for the United States” for the “Bilderberg Meetings” — quite an 
impressive title indeed For a functionary with an organization that proclaims its to be “unofficial.” 
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Od this and the following four pages 
is reproduced a summary (dated October 
1982) of all of the preceding Bilderberg 
meetings. Note on the cover sheet that it 
was “RECEIVED FOR WINSTON 
LORD.” Lord, another Bilderberger, has 
been a long-time top-level official of the 
Council on Foreign Relations and has 
served, in among other posts, as U.S. 
Ambassador to China. Note (below) that 
Bilderberg had two mailing addresses: 
one at its official headquarters in the 
Netherlands and one at an entity in New 
York known as “American Friends of 
Bilderberg, Inc.” which is a public 
relations group that appears to have the 
Bilderberg Group as its sole client. Any 
time investigative reporters have 
contacted the “American Friends” for 
details on upcoming Bilderberg 
conferences, Charles W. Muller, the 
“friend” in charge, has little to say, 
thereby forcing investigative reporters 
such as Jim Tucker, correspondent for 
The SPOTLIGHT, to infiltrate Bilderberg 
meetings on his own and to rely on his 
own friendly sources who agree that the 
llilderberg’s secrecy is wrong. 


Bilderberg Meetings 


October 1982 


RECEIVED r#R 
NOV 8 1982 
WINSTON LORD 


BILDERBERG 


1* Origin 

The Bilderberg meetings are held annually to discuss Important issues 
affecting Western Europe, the United Stales and Canada. 

Bilderberg lakes its name from the Bilderberg Hotel in Ooslerbeek, 
Holland where the first meeting took place in May 1954, 

That pioneering meeting grew out of the concern expressed by many 
leading citizens on both sides of the Atlantic that Western Europe and 
North America were not working together as closely as they should on 
matters of critical importance. 

It was felt that regular, off-the-record discussions would help create a 
belter understanding of the complex forces and major trends affecting 
Western nations in the difficult postwar period. 


Inquiries related to BlUferberg should be addressed to: 


Mrs, Anne Hoogendoom 
Bilderberg Meetings 
P.G. Box 3041* 

2500 GKThe Hague 
The Netherlands 


Mr. Charles W. Muller 

American Friends of Bilderberg, Inc, 

39 East 51st Street 

New York, N.Y. 10022 

U.S.A. 


2- Character of meetings 

What is unique about Bilderberg, as a forum, is (l) the broad cross- 
section of leading citizens, both in and out of government, it brings 
together for nearly three days of informal discussion about topics of 
current concern especially in the field s of foreign affairs and the interna- 
tional economy, (2) the strong feeling among the participants that in 
view or the differing attitudes and experiences of the Western nations, 
there is a clear need to develop a consensus in which these concerns can 
be accommodated and (3) the privacy of the meetings, which has no 
purpose other than to allow men and women of standing to speak their 
minds openly and freely. 


In short., Bdderber g is a high-ranking, f lftirih 1 *" onjl Ttifrrniii l i nfirm 
tional forum in which different viewpoints can be expressed and mutual 
understanding enhanced. 
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The first meeting was convened under the chairmanship of - 
H.R.H. Prince Bernhard of the Netherlands, who served as chairman Tor 
y»nTy-jwr> yftfti-s He was succeeded bv" Lord Homs. of the Hirssl. 
farmer Prime-Minister of the United Kingdom, who chaired the 
meetings for four years. At the 1980 meeting in Aachen, Federal 
Republic of Germany, Lord Home turned over the chairmanship to 
Walter Scheel, former President of the German Federal Republic. 


4. Participants 


Each year, the members of the Steering Committee compile an invita- 
tion list for the following year's meeting. 

To ensure full discussion, individuals representing a wide range of poli- 
tical and economic points ofvieware selected. The overall fiflfll h Inhale . 
approximately IS pAi ikiranls ton w^i^p EiIIlflBfi Cafladfl 
fjrnm ^ ItnitpjLSluiei 

MVithin this framework, aaayeraipGJii^^ r hft- G n y fim; 

jnent ahd political sector and the remaining two-thirds from a variety of 
fields including finance, industry, labor, education and communica- 
tions. Participants are selected for their knowledge, experience and 
standing and with reference to the topics on the Agenda. 

Participants attend Bilderberg in a private and not in an ofTicial capacity. 


A report of the meeting, which includes working papers, is circulated it 
participants and former participants. Since 1954, 30 conferences havi 
been held (sec annex). 

The names of the participants as well as the Agenda items are madi 
available before the annual meeting and are listed in the report. 


6. Funding 

The expenses of maintaining the Bihlerberg meetings are coverec 
wholly by private subscription; these expenses consist of the cost of the 
small Secretariat, travel reimbursement of participants requesting it 
and the publication of the meeting's reports. 

The hospitality costs of the annual meeting are the responsibility of the 
Steering Committee members of the host country. 


5. Conferences 

Bilder berg's principal activity is its Conference program, 
in the beginning, they were relatively frequent and restricted in atten- 
dance, Subsequently, it became the practice to hold no more than one 
major conference a year. Working papers, prepared by experts form the 
groundwork forBilderbcrg discussions. At the meetings themselves, no 
resolutions are proposed, no votes taken, and no policy statements 
issued. 




Members Steering Committee 

Chairman: 

Walter SchesL 

Former President, Federal Republic of Germany 
Hon, Secretary-General for Europe: 

Victor Halberstadt 

Professor of Public Finance, Leyden University 
Han, Secretary “General for UiLA«: 

Theodore L. Etiot, Ir. 

Dean, Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, Tufts University 
Hon. Treasurer: 

Willem F. Duiscnberg 

President, De Nederlandsche Bank N.V. 

Austria: 

Hannes Androsch 

Chairman of Ihe Managing Board, Crediianstall- 
Bankverein 
Belgium: 

Daniel E. Janssen 

Chairman, Federation or Belgian Enterprises 
Baron Lion Lambert 

Chairman, Gioupe Bruxelles Lambert SA 

Canada: 

Donald S. Macdonald 
Senior Partner, McCarthy & McCarthy 
Denmark: 

Niels Noriund 

EditoMn-Chicf, Berlingske Tide ode 
Fed. Rep. of Germany: 

Alfred Herrhausen 

Managing Director, Deutsche Bank A.G. 

Theo Sommer 
Editor-in-Chief, “Die Zeit* 


France: 

Thierry de Montbrial 

Director, French Institute of International Relations and 
Professor of Economics, Ecole PolyiedmiQue 

Antoine Set Mitre 

Dep. Director-General, Compagnie Generals d' Indus trie 
et de Participations 
Greece: 

Costa Carras 

Member of the Board, Union of Greek Shipowners 
Iceland: 

Geir Hallgrimsson 
Member of Parliament 

Italy: 

Romano Prodi 

Professor or Industrial Economics, University ol Bologna 
Stefano Silvestri 

Vicc-Di rector, Institute International Affairs 
Norway: 

Niels Weiring Jr. 

Senior Partner, Wilh. Wilhelmsen 

Sweden: 

Sten Gustafsson 

Managing Director, SAAB-SCAN1A AB , 






Switzerland; 

Franz Lulolf 

General Manager and member 
Swiss Bank Corporation 
Turkey: 

Selahattin Beyazit 
Director or Companies 
United Kingdom: 

Andrew Knight 
Editor, ‘•The Economist* 

Sir John Sainsbury 
Chairman, Sainsbury PLC 


the Executive Board, 



United Slates of America: 

J Jack F. Bennett 

¥ Director and Senior Vice-President, EXXON Corporation 
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Murray H. Finley 

President, Amalgamated Clothing and Textile Workers Union 
AFL-CIG, CLC . 

Paul B. Finney totfc- *ytt-S'7®C> 

Editorial Director, Thomson Magazines 


Charles Gclthell '****' 
Lawyer and private trustee; 
Rapporteur, Bilderbcrg Meetings 


Vernon E. Jordan, Jr, 

Partner, Akin, Gump, Strauss, Hauer & Feld 

iHenry A. Kissinger 
J Former Secretary or Slate 

Winston Lord 

President, Council on Foreign Relations, Inc. 


f/ Bruce K. MacLaury 

President, The Brookings Institution 
Arthur R. Taylor *u it.- I tat 
Managing Partner, Arthur Taylor & Company 
Joseph H. Williams 

Chairman and Chief Executive Officer, The Williams Companies 
'Zj t, 


Members of the Advisory Group* 


Canada: 

Anthony G. 5. Griffin 
Company Director 
Fed, Rep. of Germany: 

Otto Wolff von Amcrongen 

Chairman of the Board of Management and Chief Executive 
Officer, Otto Wolff a.G. 

International: 

Max Kohnstamm 

Former President, European University in Florence 

Italy: 

Giovanni Agnelli 
President Fiat S.p.A. 

Netherlands: 

Ernst H. van der Bcugel 

Professor International Relations, Leyden University; 
Director of Companies 
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ANNEX II 


Switzerland: 

Victor Umbrieht 

Mediator East African Community; 

Member of the Advisory Board, CIBA-GE1GY Limited 
United Kingdom: 

Lord Roll oflpsden 

Chairman, S.G. Warburg & Co., Ltd. 

United States of America: 
p George W. Ball 

Former Undersecretary of State. 

C William P. Bundy 

Editor-in-Chier, “Foreign Affairs" 

Henry J. Heinz II 

Chairman or the Board, H. J. Heinz Company and 
President of American Friends of Bildcrberg, Inc. 

David Rockefeller 

Chairman, Chase International Advisory Committee 


* AB former members of the Steering Committee 
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Conferences 

1954H9R2 


1. 29-31 May 1954 
Oosttrbcek, Netherlands 

Subjects: 

A- The attitude towards communism and the Soviet Union; 

B. The attitude towards dependent areas and peoples overseas 

C. The attitude towards economic policies and problems; 

D. Tty* aHiiudt lowwda finajiao ^" Tffiraltnn an H ft* 
European Defence Community . 

2. 13-20 March 1955 
Baiiikon, France 

Subjects: 

A. Survey of Western European -US A relations since the first 
Bilderberg Conference; 

B. Communist infiltration in various Western countries; 

C. The uncommitted peoples: 

1. Political and ideological aspects; 

2. Economic aspects. 

3. 23-2S September 1 9SS 

Garni isch-Partenkirchen, Fed. Rep. of Germany 

Subjects; 

A. Review of events since the Barbizon Conference; 

B. Article 2 of I he North Atlantic Treaty Organization; 

C The political and strategic aspects of atomic energy; 

D. The reunification of Germany; 

E. European unity; 

F. The industrial aspects of atomic energy; 

G. Economic problems: 

L East-West trade; 

2. The political aspects of convertibility; 

3. Expansion of international trade. 


11-13 May 1956 
Fredcnsborg? Denmark 

Subjects: 

A. Review of developments since the last Conference' 
©. The causes of Ihe growth of anti 'Western blocs, in 


between Asians and the WesF _ 

A rnpimon approach bv the Western world towards 
China and the emergent nations of South and East As ia: 
The communist campaign for political subversion 
or control of the newly emancipated countries of Asia; 
How the West can best meet Asian requirements in the 
technical and economic fields. 


15-17 February 1957 

St- Simons Island, U-S>A* 

Subjects: 

A. Review of events since the fourth Bilderberg meeting 
in May 1956; 

B. Nationalism and neutralism as disruptive factors 
inside the Western Alliance; 

C. The Middle East; 

D. The European policy of the Alliance, with special 
reference to the problems or Eastern Europe, German 
reunification and military strategy. 


4-6 October 1957 
Fraggj, Italy 

Subjects: 

A. Survey of developments since the last conference; 

B. Modem weapons and disarmament in relation 
to Western security; 

C. Are existing political and economic mechanisms 
within the Western community adequate? 


13-15 September 1958 
Buxton, United Kingdom 

Subjects: 

A. Survey of events since the last conference; 

B. The future of NATO defence; 

C. Western economic cooperation; 

D. The Western approach to Soviet Russia and 
communism. 


18-20 September 1959 
Yesfikoy, Turkey 

Subjects: _ 

A. Review of developments since the last conference, 

B, Unity and division in Western policy. 


28-29 May I960 
Bu nonstock, Switzerland 

Subjects: 

A. nf the world situation after the failure o l_^ 
the Summit Conference ; 

B. New political and economic developments in the 
Western world 


IQ* 21-23 April 1961 

SL Castin, Canada 

Subjects; 

A. What initiatives are required to bring about a new 
sense of leadership and direction within the Western 
community? 

B. The implications for Western unity of changes in 
the relative economic strength of the United States 
and Western Europe. 


11. 18-20 May 1962 

SaHsidbuden, Sweden 

^“political implications for the Atlantic community 
of its members' policies in the United Nations 
B. Implications for the Atlantic community of prospec- 
tive developments. 

12. 29-31 May 1963 
Cannes, France 

A ! ^^balance of power in the light of recent 

the light of the negotiations for Britain s entry J 
into the Common Market; 

c. Trade relations between the Western world and the 
developing countries. 

13. 20-22 March 1964 
Williamsburg, ll-S-A. 

a y Soviet internal de v elopmen t; 
b) The Communist Btoq ; 


C. Suevelopments within the Western world: 

a) political; 

b) military; 

c) economic. 


14. 2-4 April 1965 
Villa d’Fslc, Italy 

Subjects: 

A. Monetary cooperation in the Western world; 

B. The Slate of the Atlantic Alliance. 

15* 25-27 Jrtarch 1966 

Wiesbaden, Fed, Rep, of Germany 

Subjects: 

A. Should NATO be reorganized and if so how? 

B. T*ic future of world economic relations especially 
between industrial and developing countries. 

16. 31 March -2 Aprll ]967 

Cambridge, United Kingdom 
Subjects; 

A. 1) Do the basic concepts of Atlantic cooperation 

2 ) ir™TJha! d f ° r ‘ he tVOlVinK WOrld siluati °n? 

B I T 1 , h ' C P ncep!s °° u « tah their place? 

■ S' “ h ™' 1>8lcal ^ berween America and 
Europe with special reference to American 
investments jh Europe. 

17. 26-28 April 1968 
Mom Trembluit, Canada 

Subjects: 

A ‘ bMwecn the West and lhe Comn " j «“‘ 
B, Internationalization of business. " 


t 


18. 9-11 May 1969 
Mirientysl, Denmark 

Subjects: 

A. Elements of instability in Western society; 

B. Conflicting altitudes within the Western world 
towards relations with the USSR and the other 
Communist stales of Eastern Europe in the light 
of recent even is. 

19. 17-19 April 1970 

Bad Ragaz, Switzerland 

Subjects: 

A. Future function or the University in our society; 

B. Priorities in foreign policy. 

20. 23*25 April 1971 
Woo fl%t nek* U.SA. 

Subjects: 

A. The contribution of business in dealing with current 
, problems of social instability; 

/ B. The possibility of a change of the American role 
in the world and its consequenc es. 

21. 21-23 April 1972 

Kndkke, Belgium 

Subject: 

The state of Ihe Western community in the light of 
changing relationships among the non -communis l 
industrialized countries and the impact of changing power 
relationships in the Far East on Western security. 




22. 11-13 May 1973 
SaJtsjtibaden, Sweden 

* Subjects: 

A, The possibilities of the development of a European 
energy policy and the consequences for European- 
North American relations; 

B. Conflicting expectations concerning the European 
Security Conference. 

23. 19*21 April 1974 
Meg&Ye, France 

Subject: 

Prospects Tor the Atlantic world. 

24. 25-27 April 1975 

pqHC, Turkey 
Subjects; 

A. In Ration: its economic, social and political 
implications; 

B. Recent international political developments: 

1. The nresen matua - a n d pro s pe el s t o rcs olttc the 
Arab -Israeli conflict, and fhp t-fferi nn rrda linns 

Im^nTr rjTI M 

2. Other recent developments a Reeling the 
relations among NATO countries. 


In 1976 no Conference was held. 


I 
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25. 22-24 April 1977 
Torquay, England 

Subjects: 

North American and Western European attitudes towards 
a) the future of the mixed economies in the Western 

dc mocr acics; 

^4^— r~7rrTHfe"TlTTr7rW&i^ restructuring the world orderb 

and the political implications of those attitudes. 

26. 21*23 April 1978 

Princeton, New Jersey, LLS.A. t 

Subjects: 

A. Western defense with its political implications; 

B. The changing structure of production and trade: 

con sequences for the Western industrialized countries. 

27. 27-29 April 1979 
Baden, Austria 

Subjects: 

A, The present international monetary situation and its 
consequences for World coopera Lion; 

B. The implications of instability in Ihe Middle East 
and Africa for the Western World. 

28. 18-20 April 1980 

Aachen, Fed' Rep. of Germany 

Subject: 

America and Europe: Past, Present and Future, 


29. 15-17 May 1981 

BOrgczuLock, Switzerland 




Subjects: 

A ~ 

B. Obstacles, to effective coordination of Western policies 

C. How can the Western economies put their house in o, 


30. 14-16 May 1932 

SandeRord, Norway 

Subjects: 

A ' P0l ‘ CieS 3Jld Alll(udes ^ the 

Nonh Atlantic Communily 
' can Control Achieve? 

U. Middle East: Issues at Stake 

.Sir 1 *-''-*' 
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And just for the record . . . 


Here’s proof — from the Arkansas press, if you can believe them — that 
former Arkansas Governor Bill Clinton did indeed attend the 1991 Bilderberg 
conference in Baden-Baden, Germany — a year before he was nominated for 
president by the Democratic Party (and long before the average American 
voter had ever heard his name). But the Bilderbergers knew who Clinton was. 
That’s why he was the lone American governor — from a small, poor, rural 
state, no less — to be invited to the high-level international conference that 
year. Was Bill Clinton “annotated” by the Bilderbergers to become U.S. 
president at the conference? Some people think so . . . 


This obscure news item appeared buried in the business section of the 
Arkansas Democrat on June 6 > 1991 . . . 


i Clintoh to attend trade conference 

Gov. Bill Clinton will attend the 1991 Bilderberg Meeting 
today through Sunday, a conference of North American and 
Western European leaders, in Baden-Baden, Germany, ac- 
cording to a statement from his office. 

“Of particular interest to the governor are trade ajjd" eco- 
nomic development opportunities for Arkansa^^lfe state- 
mentsaid. _ _ 


And this item appeared in the same newspaper on June 12, 1991 . 


Governor’s visits abroad 
paid with private money 


BY RACHEL O'NEAL 
AND LARRY RHODES 

Dwnoojt Sialf Wktas 

Private sponsors picked up 
the lab for Gov. Bill Clinlon's 
recent trips to Germany and 
the Soviet Union - a journey 
he made without staff aides, 
spokesmen said Tuesday 

Mike Gauldim, the gover- 
nor's spokesman, said the Btl- 
derberg Conference paid for 
Clinton's trip io Germany and 
a Washington, D.C., philanthro- 
pist paid for the Soviet Union 
visit. 

Susie Whitaerc, another 
Clinton spokesman, said Clin- 
ton usually travels with staff 
members, but he chose to go to 
Europe alone. 

"The reason he didn’t have 
staff with him was due to lim- 
ited space and limited provi- 
sions," Whitacrc said. "The 
sponsors asked that they not 
bring staff members with 
them. 11 


Clinton left the United 
Slates June 5 to attend the Bil- 
derberg Conference, a three- 
day meeting in Baden-Baden. 
Germany. 

Clinton's trip to Germany 
was a result of an invitation Tor 
tJic governor to visit the Soviet 
Union. 

Clinton was in Moscow on 
Monday where he met with 
John Matlock Jr., the U,5. am- 
bassador to the Soviet Union, 

The governor was invited to 
attend the meeting in the So- 
viet Union by Ester Coo- 
persmith, a Washington phi- 
lanthropist and former U S. 
representative to the United 
Nations, 

Coopersmith and other 
American philanthropists ar- 
ranged the trip to Moscow to 
present antibiotics to the So 
vicl government for the chil- 
dren of Chernobyl, the site of a 
massive radioactive disaster in 


1986. 

"He had planned for the 
trip to Moscow, but it was not 
eon Tinned until after be had 
left." Cauldin said, 

Clinton returned lo Little 
Rock on Tuesday night 

The June G-9 conference 
focused on issues involving the 
Middle East, the Soviet Union 
and Eastern Europe. 

Clinton's Interests in the 
conference were trade and 
economic development for Ar- 
kansas wtiicb will be made 
possible by the unification of 
European economics under 
the European Economic Com- 
munity in 1992, the emergence 
of Eastern European nations 
from communism and recent 
economic changes in the So- 
viet Union, a news release 
said, 

"It was a natural extension 
of the trip to Baden-Baden," 
Gauldin said- 

Clinton attended the confer- 
ence at the invitation of Ver- 
non Jordan, the former presi- 
dent of the National Urban 
League. 


No y the existence of the Bilderberg Group is NOT a 
“ right-wing extremist militia-type conspiracy theory ” . . . 
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C. residents add 6'A sates tax. 
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Your Daily Papers 
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The SPOTLIGHT 


THE SPOTLIGHT. 

300 Independence Ave. SE, Washington, D.C. 20003 


I YES! I would like to subscribe to The SPOTLIGHT now, 

I would like to subscribe for: □ $70 for two years □ $3 

SENIOR CITIZENS: □ $54 for two years □ $2 

J □ lama current subscriber, please renew my subscription, 
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To order write: 


THE SPOTLIGHT 
300 Independence Ave., S.E. 
Washington, D.C. 20003 


Or call toll-free 1-800-522-6292 
and charge to Visa or MasterCard 


A subscription to The SPOTLIGHT 
for 52 weekly issues is only $38 per year 


Over the years, LIBERTY LOBBY and The SPOTLIGHT 
have made availabje a number of valuable reports relating to 
the topic of the Bilderberg Group, the Council on Foreign 
Relations (CFR) and the Trilateral Commission. Shown here 
are four of the most recent reports, all of which are available 
from The SPOTLIGHT at the address below. SPOTLIGHT on 
the Bilderbergers (a 63- page booklet) is available at $7 per 
copy; Who’s Behind the New World Order?, a report on the 
CFR, is available at 10 copies for $3. The Bilderberg Group and 
the World Shadow Government is available at 8 copies for $6; 
and The Trilateral Commission is available at 8 copies for $5. 
(A free book list will be included with your order.) 


FOR FURTHER READING . . . 


VOICE OF THE MOUNTAINS 


r,o. nox 2000 


ASHEVILLE ASHEVILLE NORTH CAROLINA 2SR02 

CITIZEN -TIMES 

PUBLISHING COMPANY 


July 10, 1992 



Dear Mrs . 



Thank you for your letter. Apparently, the only publication 
that has access to information on the so-called '’Bilderbergs" 
is The Spotlight. 

To my knowledge, such an organization does not exist and a 
media conspiracy to keep its existence a secret would be 
ludicrous . 
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